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The  ball  shot  straight  up  into  the  air,  and  as  it  came  down,  Ben  Bright  gave  it  a  quick 
upward  stroke  and  knocked  it  into  and  through  the  basket,  for  a  clean  goal. 
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Tli i's'  Watcli  usuallv  retails  for  vBJEJSOO,  bin 
owing  to  the  immense  quantity  we  have 
contracted  for  we  procure  them  at  such  a 
:o w  figure  that  we  can  afford  to  dispose  of 
tkem  to  readers  of  our  publications  at  the 
extremely  low  price  of  $1.00.  '  \ 


THIS  IS  A  FAIRLY  GOOD  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  WATCH,  ALTHOUGH  IT 

HARDLY  DOES  IT  JUSTICE. 

It  is  an  American  watch  that  will  keep  accurate  time ,  and  will  not  get  out  of  orde: 
This  ice  guarantee.  The  Case  is  strongly  made  and  carefully  fitted  to  exclude  dust.  I 
is  Open  Face  with  heavy  polished  bevel  crystal.  Case  is  heavily  nickeled  and  presen’:' 
a  handsome  appearance.  Weight  of  watch  complete  4]/>  oz.  The  Movement  combine- 
many  patented  devices,  including  American  Lever,  Lantern  Pinion,  Patent  Escapemenr 
and  is  a  stem  winder  and  stem  setter,  the  same  as  any  expensive  watch.  The  cut,  wind¬ 
falls  far  short  of  doing  it  justice,  exactly  represents  the  watch  three-fourths  size. 


HOW  TO  GET  ONE  OF  THESE  WATCHES. 

A  coupon  will  appear  on  this  page  of  “Throe  Chums";. every  week.  Cut  ou. 
fire  of  these  coupons  from  any  numbers  of  “Three  Chums"  and  send  them  : 
this  office  with  $1.00  in  money  or  nostage  stamps  and  we  will  send  vou  the  watc 


by  return  mail. 
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BY  HARRY  MOORE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  END  OF  THE  HOLIDAYS. 

“Well,  the  Christmas  holidays  are  over,  fellows.” 

“Yes,  Ben;  to-morrow  we  return  to  our  studies  at  Colum¬ 
bia  College.” 

In  a  room  in  an  apartment  house  on  Amsterdam  ave¬ 
nue,  in  North  New  York,  not  far  from  Morningside 
Heights,  on  which  is  situated  Columbia  College,  were  eleven 
youths. 

9  * 

The  first  speaker  was  Ben  Bright,  a  handsome,  manly- 
Jooking  youth  of  not  quite  eighteen  years,  and  the  second 


speaker  was  Tom,  True,  his  chum;  the  other  nine  youths 
were  friends  of  those  two. 

The  youths  were  all  students  at  Columbia,  and  all  had 
rooms  in  the  apartment  house,  and  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  gathering  in  the  parlor  of  the  suite  of  rooms  occupied  by 
Ben  and  Tom,  of  evenings,  and  here  discussing  whatever  of 
interest  came  up. 

“I  hope  you  all  enjoyed  yourselves  during  the  holidays?’'’ 
remarked  Ben. 

“I  did!”  cried  Little  Punn,  a  lively  little  chap,  who  al¬ 
ways  was  ready  to  have  fun. 

“And  I,”  from  Dick  Spalding,  a  regular  young  giant  of 
a  fellow,  good-natured  and  indolent  in  appearance,  most  of 
the  time,  but  he  could,  on  occasion,  be  as  wide  awake  and 
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lively  as  any  of  them,  and  he  was  a  dangerous  customer 
when  aroused,  for  the  reason  that  he  was  fls  strong  as  a 
giant. 

“  I  didn’t  know  my  home  folks  did  care  so  much  for  me 
till  I  went  home !  They  made  over  me  until  I  was  afraid  I 
would  get  the  swell  head  so  badly  it  would  burst!” 

‘‘I  never  enjoyed  the  Christmas  holidays  so  much  in  my 
life,  Ben.  From  the  dinner  down  at  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hinkle's 
on  Christmas  day,  till  this  evening  1  have  enjoyed  myself 
immensely.” 

Thus  spoke  Heber  Markham,  Pinky  Sweet,  Will  Rhyme, 
Blues  Brown,  Ralph  Peters,  Wash  Dickinson  and  Zack 
Sparks. 

“I’m  glad  you  all  enjoyed  the  holidays,”  said  Ben.  “Tom 
and  I  enjoyed  them  very  much.  We  had  Dan  Denny,  Patsy 
Dooley,  Arthur  Black,  Homer  Sells  and  Wilbur  Wheelock 
with  us,  here,  you  know,  while  you  were  gone.” 

“Say,  I’ll  wager  that  Denny  and  Patsy  enjoyed  them¬ 
selves,  all  right!”  laughed  Little  Punn.  “Didthey  get 
‘  into  any  scrapes  downtown?” 

.✓  “No,  I  think  not;  if  they  did,  I  didn’t  hear  about  it,” 
smiled  Ben. 

“Well,  you’d  have  heard  about  it  from  Patsy!”  with  a 
grin.  “He’s  a  great  Irishman,  isn’t  he!” 

“Yes;  Patsy  is  all  right,”  replied  Ben. 

“And  Denny’s  all  right,  too,  ugly  as  he  is !”  said  Browm 

“Well,  if  I  were  you,  Brown,  I  don’t  think  I  would  say 
anything  about  any  one  being  ugly !”  said  Little  Punn. 
“People  who  live  in  glass  houses  should  not  throw  stones, 
you  know.” 

“I  don’t  outclass  you  any  in  that  respect,”  growled 
Brown.  “Even  your  own  folks  said  you  were  getting 
homelier  than  you  used  to  be,  and  you  were  homely  enough 
before.  We,  having  been  with  you  right  along,  had  not  no¬ 
ticed  it  so  much,  but  they  noticed  it  at  once.” 

Little  Punn  groaned,  and  shook  his  head  solemnly. 

“Brownie  !  Brownie  !”  he  murmured ;  “you  are  certainly 
the  finest  liar  that  ever  came  down  the  pike !  I  would  take 
off  my  hat  to  you,  if  I  had  one  on  to  take  ofT !  You  are  an 
artist !  My  folks  never  said  anything  of  the  kind,  but  I 
heard  your  girl  say,  that  night  at  the  ball,  you  know,  that 
you  were  the  ugliest  chap  she  ever  saw,  and  that  she  won¬ 
dered  they  allowed  you  to  appear  on  the  streets  in  the 
daytime,  in  New  York.  She  said  that  there  was  certainly 
danger  of  your  frightening  little  children  to  death.  I,  my¬ 
self,  fail  to  see  how  you  manage  to  sleep  of  nights,  and  why 
you  are  not  afraid  of  yourself!” 

“Dh,  go  ’long.  My  girl  never  said  anything  of  the  kind, 
foi  the  very  good  reason  that  I  haven’t  any  girl  I” 


“  You’d  like  to  have !” 

“That’s  all  you  know  about  it!” 

“Well,  wouldn’t  you?  Own  up,  now.  Brownie!  Be 
honest,  for  once  in  your  life !” 

“I  think  it  is  horse  and  horse  with  you  two  fellows,” 
drawled  Spalding.  “You  would  both  like  to  have  girls, 
but  you  are  so  homely  that  none  of  them  will  have  anything 
to  do  with  you.  If  you  were  as  handsome  as  yours  truly, 
now,  you  would  be  all  right !” 

“Yes,  we  would — I  don’t  think!”  sneered  Little  Punn. 
“No  girls  would  care  for  a  fellow  whose  feet  were  so  big  she 
could  not  get  close  enough  to  him  to  get  hold  of  his  arm 
when  out  walking  with  him.” 

“You,  you  little  runt,  my  feet  are  not  large!” 

“  Oh,  no— not  very !  Do  you  know,  Spaldy,  that  if  I  had 
feet  like  yours,  I  would  knock  the  heels  off  my  shoes,  hitch 
horses  to  the  toes  and  go  sleigh-riding  every  time  it  snows !” 

“You’ll  go  sliding  downstairs  on  your  ear,  if  you  don't 
look  out,  Punny !”  growled  Spalding,  and  Little  Punn 
laughed  gleefully,  while  taking  care  to  keep  well  out  of 
reach  of  the  big  fellow’s  long  arm. 

"“When  did  the  fellows  go  away,  Ben?”  asked  Markham. 

“Black,  Sells  and  Wheelock  went  away  day  before  yes¬ 
terday,  but  Patsy  and  Dan  did  not  leave  till  this  morn¬ 
ing.” 

“  Then  you  and  Tom  have  not  been  alone  long  enough  to 
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get  lonesome,”  said  Little  Punn. 

“Oh,  no,”  the  youths  replied.  “We  were  down  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hinkle’s  to-day.  Dorothy  and  Mamie  spent  the  holi¬ 
days  there,  you  know — with  the  exception  of^  a  couple  of 
days,  which  they  spent  at  Mamie’s  home  in  Mount  Ver¬ 
non.” 

Dorothy  Dare  apd  Mamie  Blair  were  students  at  Bar¬ 
nard  College,  which  is  the  Columbia  College  for  girls,  and 
it  is  only  just  across  the  street  from  Columbia.  Dorothy 
Dare  was  an  orphan,  and  so  were  Ben  Bright  and  Tom 
True,  and  Ben’s  father  had  been  the  guardian  of  Tom  and 
Dorothy,  and  when  he  had  died  the  three  had,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  request  of  Ben’s  father,  made  in  a  letter  left 
for  Ben.  become  “three  chums.”  They  had  decided  to  stick 
together,  to  be  “all  for  one  and  one  for  all,”  and  up  to  the 
present  time,  more  than  a  year  later,  they  had  done  so,  and 
were  practically  attending  the  same  college,  as  Columbia 
College  is  a  co-educational  institution,  the  girls  being  in 
a  separate  building — Barnard  College — that  is  all,  and  in 
the  last  year  of  their  course  they  come  to  Columbia  College 
to  study,  and  listen  to  the  lectures.  Mamie  Blair  was 
Dorothy  s  girl  chum,  and  the  two  thought  they  could  not 
possibly  get  along  without  each  other. 
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"Well,  to-morrow  it  is  get  to  work  again!’’  saitl  Peters, 


with  such  a  doleful  expression  that  the  others  laughed, 

"Are  you  dreading  it,  Peters ?”  asked  Tom. 

little,"  was  the  reply.  “It  seems  pretty  tough  to 
have  to  go  to  work  after  having  had  such  a  jolly  good  time 
for  the  past  ten  days.” 

“That  ought  to  make  it  all  the  easier  to  get  bacK  to 
work,"  smiled  Ben.  “If  we  had  not  had  any  enjoyment 
during  the  holidays,  it  would  seem  much  harder  to  go  back 
to  work  again,  don't  you  think?” 

“I  suppose  it  would;  but  it’s  hard  enough,  as  it  is.’* 

“The  holidays!  The  holidays!  . 

We're  glad  when  they  have  come ; 

But  when  they’ve  gone  (they  don’t  stay  long), 

To  get  to  work’s  no  fun !” 

murmured  Will  Rhyme,  and  this  seemed  to  strike  the  rest 
as  being  about  applicable  to  the  situation,  for  they  clapped 
their  hands. 

“You’ve  hit  it  off  about  right,  Rhymesey !”  ^said  Little 
Punn.  “To  get  to  work  is  no  fun,  sure  enough — especially 
for  fellows  who  are  naturallv  dull,  as  is  the  case  with  Brow- 
nie,  here.” 

“Never  you  mind  about  Brownie !”  growled  that  worthy. 
“He  can  keep  right  along  with  you,  runty,  and  he  doesn’t 
have  to  grind  very  hard  to  do  it,  either !” 

“Well,  you  see,  that’s  because  I  stay  back  on  purpose.  I 
promised  your  folks  that  I  wouldn’t  run  away  from  you, 
and  leave  you  to  struggle  alone  in  the  ruck,  and  I  am  a 
man  of  my  word.  I  keep  it,  no  matter  what  transpires. 
Now  I  could  be  away  up  in  the  front  ranks,  if  I  chose  to 
exert  myself,  and  was  willing  to  leave  you;  but  I  won’t  do 
it,  Brownie,  don’t  be  alarmed.  I  shall  stick  right  by 
you !” 

“Thanks!”  drily.  “I  am  not  afraid  but  what  you  will 
do  that.  At  any  rate,  I  am  not  afraid  of  your  pulling  ahead 
and  leaving  me.” 

“Oh,  Brown  and  Punny  quarrel  much. 

And,  as  in  the  case  of  twins ; 

So  very  nearly  matched  are  they, 

It’s-  hard  to  tell  which  wins.” 

“That’s  where  you  are  dead  wrong,  Rhymesey!”  pro- 

te-ted  Little  Punn.  “It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  cell  which 
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wins.  In  fact,  I  always  win !  The  fellows  will  tell  you 
that.”  ,  , 

“In  your  mind,  you  always  win  !”  sneered  Brown.  “You 
are  one  of  those  fellows  who  dream  and  have  visions  of 
great  victories  and  achievements.” 


“I  never  dream,  nowadays  at  least,”  the  little  chap  said. 
“I  used  to  dream,  but  I  invented  a  dream-preventer,  and 
used  it  for  awhile  and  completely  cured  myself.  1  would 
recommend  that  you  get  one  and  use  it,  Brownie.  You 
might  get  that  faraway  look  out  of  your  eyes,  then.” 

“You  say  you  invented  a  dream-preventer,  Punny?” 
asked  Spalding,  an  interested  look  in  his  eyes.  “What  kind 
of  a  thing  was  it,  anyway.  I  have  dreams  till  you  can’t 
rest,  and - ” 

“Till  you  can’t  rest,  you  mean,”  the  little  chap  inter¬ 
rupted.  “I  rest  all  right.” 

“Till  I  can’t  rest,  then.  Say,  is  your  dream-preventer 
any  good?” 

“Is  it?  Well,  I  should  remark  yes!  It  is  sure  death  to 
the  dreaming  habit,  every  time.  Like  many  kinds  of  good 
medicines,  however,  it  is  not  the  nicest  in  the  world  to  the 
taste,  but  results  are  all  that  can  be  desired.” 

“What  is  it  like?” 

“Oh,  it’s  very  simple.  I  just  took  a  couple  of  pieces  A 
common  fence  board,  got  a  lot  of  wire  nails,  drove  the  nails 
through  the  boards  at  a  distance  of  about  an  inch  from 
one  another,  and  then,  nailed  the  boards  together  so  that 
they  formed  two  sides  of  a  triangle — something  --fier  the 
fashion  of  a  pig-trough,  only  I  did  not  close  up  the  ends; 
I  fastened  straps  to  the  boards,  and  then,  at  night,  (before 
going  to  bed,  I  strapped  the  dream-preventer  to  my  back. 
People  who  dream  usually  lie  on  their  backs,  and  this  in¬ 
vention  of  mine  was  calculated  to  put  a  stop  to  that.  As 
long  as  1  lay  quietly  on  my  side,  the  indention  did  not  bother 
me'  to  speak  of,  but  as  soon  as  I  would  doze  off  and  go  to 
rojJ.  over  onto  my  back,  in  order  to  get  to  work  at  my  old 
trick  of  dreaming,  the  nails  would  jab  me  in  foity-’leven 
different  places,  and  I  would  very  quickly  turn  back  onto 
my  side  again.  It  only  took  about  a  week  to  cure  me  of  ly¬ 
ing  on  my  back  when  I  sleep,  and  now  I  rarely,  if  ever 
dream.” 

Spalding  and  the  youths  had  listened  to  the  description 
of  Little  Punn’s  dream-preventer  with  considerable  in¬ 
terest,  but  when  he  had  finished,  Spalding  shook  his 
head. 

“I  beg  to  be  excused!”  he  said.  “The  cure  is  worse 
than  the  disease.  If  I  have  to  depend  on  your  invention  to 
be  cured  of  the  dream  habit,  Punny,  I  will  go  on  through 
life  a  dreamer!  I  draw  the  line  at  having  my  anatomy 
punctured  by  ten-penny  fencing  nails  !” 

“Oh,  they  won’t  hurt  you,  Spaldy,”  the  little  chap  de¬ 
clared.  “You  know,  yourself,  that  iron  is  good  for  the 
blood !” 

“That  may  be,”  responded  Spalding,  “but  I  don’t  want 
the  iron  administered  in  that  fashion.” 
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“You  say  you  invented  this  tiling,  and  that  it  will  keep 


you  from  lying  on  your  back,  Punny?”  asked  Brown. 

“That's  what  I  said,  Brownie;  and  it’s  what  1  did,  too.” 

“Hum!  1  was  just  wondering,  Punny,  if  you  couldn’t 
invent  something  that  would  keep  you  from  lying  when  vou 
are  sitting  or  standing.  That  would  be  a  great  thing,  and 
you  need  something  of  the  kind,  badly - ” 

“But  not  half  so  badly  as  you  do,  Brownie!  I’ve  been 
thinking  of  trying  to  invent  something  of  the  kind,  for 
your  benefit,  and  unless  you  reform  of  your  Own  accord,  I 
shall  try  to  do  something  of  the  kind,  one  of  these  days.” 

“That’s  all  right;  you  need  it  worse  than  anybody  else  I 
know  of,  however.”  < 

jr  “I  don’t  believe!” 

“By  the  way,  Punny,  did  you  have  your  dream-preventer 
patented?”  asked  Markham. 

“No;  I  thought  I  would  pose  as  a  philanthropist  and  a 
benefactor  of  mankind,  so  I  did  not  apply  for  a  patent.  I 
thought  that  all  who  wished  to  use  the  dream-preventer 
could  have  made  one  free,  save  the  amount  paid  the  car¬ 
penter  who  does  the  job.” 

“What  a  generous-hearted  little  chap  you  are,  Punny!” 
said  Spalding,  with  lazy  sarcasm.  “Not  many  persons 
would  be  willing  to  give  up  a  sure  fortune  in  that  manner, 
just  for  the  good  of  their  fellow  men  !  Shake,  Punny ;  you 
are  a  youth  of  noble  and  generous  impulses !” 

But  Little  Punn  stuck  both  hands  behind  him,  and  shook 
his  head. 

“Oh,  no,  thank  you!”  he  said.  “I  have  had  the  ex- 
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squeeze-it — as  the  French  do  not  say — pleasure  of  shaking 
hands  with  you  in  the  past,  Spaldy,  and  1  beg  to  be  ex¬ 
cused.  I  claim  the  right  to  do  with  your  hand  as  you  did 
with  my  dream-preventer — refuse  to  accept  it,  with 
thanks  for  the  proffer!” 

j 

“Oh,  all  right,”  said  Spalding,  with  a  good-natured 
grin.  “Suit  yourself,  Punny.” 

“I  always  try  to  do  that,  old  man.” 

“Yes;  he  doesn’t  care  whether  any  one  else  is  suited  or 
not!”  said  Brown.  “He’s  looking  out  for  number  one  all 
the  time !” 

“And  I  am  A  Number  One,  all  the  time,  too,  Brownie!” 

“I  thought  you  were  A.  Little  Punn  !”  insinuated  Rhyme, 
whereat  Little  Punn  sniffed  contemptuously,  while  the  other 
youths  laughed. 

The  youths  talked  and  jested  awhile  longer,  and  then 
Tom  said : 

“Say,  fellows,  what  do  you  say  to  going  down  to  Saint 
Nicholas  Rink,  and  spend  the  evening  skating?” 

“I  say  let's  do  it!”  cried  Peters. 


“Here,  too!”  from  Little  Punn.  “I  am  the  champion 
skater  of  the  United  States  and  Hoboken!” 

“I  should  enjoy  an  hour’s  exercise  on  the  ice,”  said 
Ben.  • 

“Oh,  we’re  going!”  cried  Little  Punn.  “Wait  till  I 
get  my  skates.” 

All  the  youths  were  in  favor  of  the  proposition,  so  they 
donned  their  overcoats  and  were  soon-  en  route  to  the 
rink. 


CHAPTER  II. 

A  1ST  impromptu  race. 

/ 

It  was  a  lively  and  inspiriting  scene  that  greeted  the 
visions  of  the  youths  when  they  reachd  St.  Nicholas  Rink. 

The  big  rink  was  covered  with  skaters,  and  the  ring  of 
the  steel  runners  on  the  ice  made  sweet  music  to  the  ears 
of  those  who  enjoyed  skating,  and  made  those  who  had  not 
yet  donned  skates  eager  to  do  so. 

“Say,  this  is  all  right,  isn’t  it?”  said  Little  Punn,  his 
eyes  sparkling  as  the  took  in  the  scene.  “This  is  indeed 
something  like  it !” 

“It  is,  for  a  fact,  Punny!”  said  Markham. 

The  youths  stood  and  watched  the  skaters  for  awhile, 
they  being  in  no  particular  hurry,  and  presently  the  skaters 
drew  well  out  to  the  side  of  the  rink,  and  a  lithe,  graceful- 
appearing  fellow  came  out  into  the  middle  of  the  space  and 
began  doing  some  fancy  skating.  He  was  very  good  at  this, 
and  did  some  intricate  figure  work  that  earned  for  him 
considerable  applause. 

“Who  is  he,  I  wonder?”  asked  Tom  True. 

“I  don’t  know,  Tom,”  replied  Ben,  who,  being  a  fine 
fancy  skater  himself,  as  well  as  a  remarkably  speedy  one, 
was  watching  the  fellow’s  work,  closely.  “He  is  a  good 
one,  whoever  he  is.” 

“That  is  Don  Walcott,  the  champion  of  New  England,” 
volunteered  a  man  who  stood  near.  “He  is  a  verv  speedy 
skater,  and  is  thought  to  be  invincible  in  fancy  work.” 

“Mr.  Don  Walcott  is  all  right,”  said  Little  Funn ;  “but 
if  he  thinks  lie  can  come  over  here  from  rock-ribbed,  iron- 
bound  old  New  England  and  teach  we  New  Yorkers  any- 
thing,  he  is  away  out  of  his  reckoning!  I  can  just  outskatc 
any  New  Englander  that  ever  happened,  and  I  shall  hasten  | 

to  challenge  him  to  a  test  of  both  skeed  and  spill — I  mean  j| 

speed  and  skill !” 

If  you  mean  to  challenge  him  to  a  test  of  speed  and 
skill  with  the  mouth,  you  certainly  have  him  beaten!” 
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sneered  Brown.  “He  would  be  the  same  as  tied  to  a  post, 
alongside  of  you !  But  as  for  skating,  1  don’t  believe  you 

9 

can  skate  at  all.” 

“You  don’t,  eh?”  . 

“1  do  not.” 

“Bah !  You're  judging  me  by  yourself !  You  think  that 
because  you  can't  skate,  1  can't ;  but  that's  where  you  are 
fooled,  dust  wait  till  you  see  me  out  there  with  a  pair  of 
>kates  on !  You  will  open  your  eyes  in  wonder,  then !” 

“I  don't  doubt  that.  But  it  won’t  be  wonder  at  your 
good  skating.”  n 

“You  think  not,  eh?” 

“That’s  what  I  think.  I’ll  wager  something  that  you 
don’t  even  know  how  to  put  a  pair  of  skates  on !” 

“You  will?” 

“I  will.”  V 

“How  much  will  you  wager?” 

“A  dollar.” 

“A  paltry  dollar — faugh!  I  never  bet  less  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  If  you  wish  to  risk  that  amount,  why - ” 

“Dry  up  !  You  haven’t  any  thousand  dollars,  and  if  you 
had,  you  would  not  bet  it,  for  you  know  you  would  lose 
it.” 

“I  don’t  know  anything  of  the  kind.  I  know  you  would 
lose  yours;  but  I  don’t  want  your  money.  I’ll  get  a  pair 
of  skates  and  show  you  that  I  know  a  thing  or  two,  how¬ 
ever.” 

Just  then  a  great  burst  of  applause  went  up.  The  fancy 
skater  had  finished  his  work,  and  was  now  leading  the  crowd 
’round  and  ’round,  skating  with  easy  grace  and  dexterity, 
and  keeping  ahead  without  seemingly  exerting  himself  in 
Ihe  least,  while  those  behind  were  straining  every  nerve, 
and  skating  as  if  their  lives  depended  on  their  efforts. 

“Well,  let’s  don  skates  and  have  some  sport,  along  with 
the  rest,”  said  Ben,  and  the  youths* all  secured  skates,  and 
were  soon  at  work,  clamping  them  on. 

Ben  was  the  first  to  get  his  skates  adjusted,  and  he 
stepped  onto  the  ice  and  glided  away  in  advance  of  the 
gTOup  of  skaters,  who  were  still  chasing  along,  doing  their 
best  to  keep  up  with  Walcott,  the  New  England  champion. 

A  smile  crossed  the  face  of  the  New  Englander  as  he  saw 
Ben  start  out  in  front  of  him,  and  he  increased  his  speed, 
and  began  drawing  up  on  the  youth.  Evidently  he  thought 
Ben  was  some  youth  with  a  high  opinion  of  his  expertness 
on  skates,  and  he  was  as  evidently  bent  on  taking  the 
conceit  out  of  the  youth. 

Ben  skated  along,  easily  and  gracefully.  If  anything, 
he  was  even  more  graceful  in  appearance  than  Walcott,  and 
hi-  strokes  were  neater  and  cleaner.  He  was  utterly 
oblivious  of  his  surroundings,  and  had  no  idea  that  Walcott 


was  trying  to  -overtake  him,  until  that  worthy  ranged 
alongside  him.  He  had  no  thought  of  engaging  in  a  race 
with  the  fellow,  ,so  was  not  only  surprised,  but  was,  natural¬ 
ly,  angered  when  Walcott  shot  out  in  front,  and  with  a 
backward  look,,  over  his  shoulder,  and  a  sneering  smile, 
said : 

“Now  come  on,  young  fellow,  and  I’ll  give  you  a  lesson 
in  skating !” 

A  peculiar,  'steely  glint  shot  into  Ben’s  eyes.  He  com¬ 
pressed  his  lips. 

“Oh,  will  you?”  he  said  to  himself.  “All  right;  since 
you  wish  it,  we’ll  see  about  it !” 

Then  Ben  shot  forward,  with  a  peculiar,  plunging  stroke 
that  forced  him  to  full  speed  almost  with  the  first  stroke, 
and  in  a  twinkling,  almost,  he  was  even  with  Walcott,  hav¬ 
ing  taken  the  inside,  as  he  was  able  easily  to  do,  coming 
from  the  rear,  as  lie  had. 

Neither  said  a  word.  It  was  not  necessary.  Walcott  was 
smart  enough  to  know  what  Ben’s  actions  meant,  and  he 
realized,  too,  that  he  had  caught  a  Tartar,  and  that  he 
would  have  B.o  soft  snap  on  his  hands,  if  he  defeated  this 
lithe  and  graceful  youth. 

“By  Jove!”  he  thought;  “I  wonder  if  I’ve  made  a  mis¬ 
take?  I  never  saw  any  one  save  a  professional  who  could 
get  under  w;ay  like  that,  almost  at  a  jump !  I'll  have  to 
watch  the  kid,  and  do  some  good  skating.” 

While  these  thoughts  were  passing  through  his  brain, 
Walcott  was  skating  with  all  his  might,  in  an  effort  to  leave 
Ben  behind.  To  his  surprise,  he  was  unable  to  do  so,  how¬ 
ever,  the  youth  keeping  right  alongside  him,  and  the  New 
Englander  knitted  his  eyebrows,  and  set  his  teeth,  for  he 
began  to  realize  that  it  was  going  to  be  a  struggle. 

The  spectators  had  awakened  to  the  realization  that  a 
contest  was  on,  by  this  time,  and  all  was  excitement. 

“Get  out  of  the  way,  there,  you  lobsters!”  cried  Little 
Punn,  excitedly,  almost  falling  off  a  bench,  onto  which  he 
had  climbecl  so  as  to  enable  him  to  see  over  the  heads  of 
some  people  in  front  of  him;  “get  off  the  ice,  and  give  ’em 
a  chance.  What’s  the  matter  with  you?  Do  you  want 
to  spoil  a  good  race?  Get  out  of  the  way,  and  see  Ben 
Bright  do  the  gentleman  from  New  England  up !” 

“That’s  right!”  a  big,  leather-lunged  fellow  bawled. 
“Get  off  the  ice,  or  off  the  earth — get  out  of  the  way,  any¬ 
how,  and  let;  ’em  have  room  to  race  !  It’s  going  to  be  a  race 
for  your  whiskers !” 

The  other  skaters  hastily  scrambled  off  the  ice,  and  took 
refuge  on.  the  seats  around  the  side  of  the  rink,  and  in  a 
few  mom-ents  only  Ben  and  Walcott  were  left  on  the  ice, 
and  they  ‘were  going  ’round  and  ’round  at  such  a  swift  gait 
as  to  almost  make  the  heads  of  the  spectators  dizzy. 
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“Jove!  but  they're  going  at  it,  aren’t  ttiey?’’  exclairned 


= 


Tom.  “1  did  uot  know  that  Ben  could  skatte  like  that 1” 

“I  did!”  declared  Little  Punn,  with  great  earnestness. 
“I  never  saw  him  skate,  but  he  can  do  anjrthing,  and  do  it 
better  than  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
thousand,  so  I  knew  lie  could  skate  like  that#;  and  I’m  open 
to  wager  any  amount  from  ten  cants  up  to^ten  hundred 
dollars  that  he  will  beat  the  gent  from  the  Plymouth  Rock 
country,  and  beat  him  bad!” 

“Punny  is  not  far  out  of  the  way,”  said  Markham.  “To 
date,  we  have  never  found  anything  that  Ben  was  not  only 
good  at,  but  a  master  at  it.  He  is  holding  bis  own  easily, 
and  can,  I  think,  jump  out  and  leave  Walcott  behind  when¬ 
ever  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  do  so.” 

“1  think  so!”  said  Spalding.  “He  hits  a  beautiful 
stroke !” 

“And  just  like  clockwork !”  said  an  enthusiastic  outsider. 
“Your  friend  is  all  right!” 

“He  certainly  is!”  coincided  Little  Punn,  and  then  he 
yelled : 

“Bright !  Bright !  Three  cheers  for  Ben  Bright !” 

And  to  the  surprise  of  the  youths,  the  majority  of  those 
present  joined  them  in  the  cheers  they'  gave  far  Ben.  The 
handsome  face  and  graceful  and  manly  bearing  of  the  youth 
had  impressed  them  in  his  favor.  Then,  too,  W  alcott  was  a 
professional,  while  Ben  was  an  amateur,  and  th«*  sympathies 
of  a  crowd  are  usually  with  the  amateur,  when  an  amateur 
and  a  professional  come  together  in  any  ,kiix*d  of  a  con¬ 
test. 

There  were  those  among  the  spectators  who  Hid  not  wish 
to  see  Ben  win,  however.  It  so  happened  tihat  Lincoln 
Sanders,  Geoffrey  Marvin,  and  their  usual  gang,  including 
Henry  Dudley,  Don  Ross,  Dick  Wilton  and  Bert  Rogers 
w£re  present,  and  these  youths  did  not  want  Ben  to  win: 
They  were  sophomores,  of  Columbia  College,  etud  they  dis¬ 
liked  Ben  on  account  of  the  fact  that  he  had  taken  a  leading 
place  in  the  field  of  athletics,  even  though  a  freshman,  and 
had  ton  given  Marvin’s  place  on  the  football  eleven,  and 
had  defeated  Sanders  in  a  number  of  contests,  S-randers  hav¬ 
ing  been  the  undisputed  champion  in  most  things  requiring 
strength  and  agility  before  Ben  came  to  the  college.  The 
other  four  youths,  while  not  aspiring  to  an  ything  par¬ 
ticular  in  the  field  of  athletics,  were  close  friends  and 
chums  of  the  other  two,  and  disliked  Ben  becaume  the  two 
leaders  did. 

“At  last !”  exclaimed  Sanders,  with  a  look  of  satisfaction 
on  his  dark  face;  “1  think  Ben  Bright  has  run  up  against 
«;ome  one  who  will  be  able  to  defeat  him  !  Walcotl  is  a  pro¬ 
fessional.  and  ought  to  be  able  to  dispose  of  him  easily.” 


“He’ll  do  it,  all  right!”  cried  Marvin,  jubilantly.  “He’ll 
take  your  Mr.  Ben  Bright  into  camp,  all  right,  and  I  am 
glad  to  know  that  such  is  going  to  be  the  case !  I  Imte 
Ben  Bright,  and  1  don’t  care  who  knows  it  nor  do  I  care 
who  knows  that  I  hope  he  will  be  defeated !” 

“I  don’t  see  how  he  could  possibly  win  from  Walcott,” 
said  Don  Ross.  “Walcott  is  the  champion  skater  of  New 
England,  and  no  fellow  like  Ben  Bright  can  beat  him.” 

“Well,  fellows,”  said  Bert  Rogers,  quietly,  “if  you  will 
listen  to  me,  I  will  tell  you  something,  “I  don’t  like  Ben 
Bright,  myself,  but  I  know  what  he  has  done  in  the  past, 
know  and  realize  his  abilities,  and  I  have  also  been  watching 
him  since  this  little  race  started,  and  I  will  say  this,  that 
if  Walcott  beats  him  he  will  have  to  work,  and  work  hard. 
Bright  is  holding  him  level,  and  the  New  Englander  seems 
to  be  doing  his  best,  too,  so  it  simmers  down  to  a  question 
of  endurance.” 

“I  think  you  are  wrong  about  that,  Bert,”  said  Henry 
Dudley.  “I  think  that  Walcott  will  be  able  to  leave  Ben 
Bright  behind  whenever  he  gets  ready  to  do  so.” 

“Well,  I  don’t,  but  as  there  is  no  way  ofvproving  that 
either  is  right,  we  will  just  have  to  wait  and  see  how  it 
ends.”  • 

“Ben  Bright  does  seem  to  be  holding  Walcott  safe,”  said 
Sanders,  a  dark  look  coming  oyer  his  heavy  countenance. 

“I  don't  think,  however,  that  Bright  can  possibly  beat  a 
man  at  his  own  game,  and  that  man  a  professional,  at 
that,”* 

“I  don’t  say  he  will  beat  Walcott,”  said  Rogers;  “but 

. 

I  do  say  that  Walcott  will  have  to  work  hard  if  he  beats 
Bright,  and  I’ll  stand  by  the  statement.” 

The  race  was  now  waxing  warm.  The  two  skaters  hath 
circled  round  and  round  a  score  of  times,  and  were  going 
at  a  terrific  rate  of  speed.  Ben  was  sure  his  opponent  was 
doing  his  best,  and  he  was  simply  holding  the  inside  track 
by  the  simple  trick  of  keeping  a  foot  in  advance  of  the  ‘ 
other.  Being  on  the  inside,  Ben,  of  course,  had  not  quite 
so  far  to  go  in  making  the  circuit  as  did  his  opponent,  and 
if  he  had  been  possessed  of  exactly  equal  speed,  he  could 
have  held  his  own,  and  defeated  the  other  in  the  end.  but 
Ben  felt  sure  that  he  was  the  faster  skater  of  the  two,  and 
as  for  endurance,  Ben  could  have  skated  all  night.  The* 

youth  had  sized  Walcott  up  closely,  and  was  sure  he  could 
defeat  him. 

“This  aifair  was  not  of  my  seeking,”  the  youth  thought;  1 
“but  now  that  I  am  into  it,  I  am  going  to  win  if  I  can.  I  I 
know  the  fellows  want  me  to  win,  and  I  would  hate  to  be  I 
beaten  on  their  account  more  than  on  my  own.  fl 

“Then  I  saw  Sanders,  Marvin  and  the  rest  of  their  crowd  J 
up  there,  as  we  came  in,  and  1  would  not  let  them  have! 
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the  satisfaction  of  seeing  me  beaten  for  anything.  I  must 
win!  I  will  win!” 

Then  half-turning  his  head  and  speaking  back  over  his 
shoulder  Ben  said: 

“There  is  no  need  of  our  skating  here  all  night.  We 
can  settle  this  thing  as  well  in  a  few  minutes  as  in  an 
hour.  Supposing  we  make  ten  more  circuits  of  the  rink, 
and  let  whichever  one  is  in  the  lead  then  be  the  winner? 
What  do  you  say?” 

“I'm  willing,”  was  the  reply,  in  a  fierce  growl,  and  as 
they  reached  the  side  of  the  rink  next  to  the  entrance, 
Ben  called  out : 

“We  will  go  the  circuit  ten  more  times,  and  the  leader 
will  be  the  winner!” 

Instantly  a  cheer  went  up,  and  the  people  became  wildly 
excited,  as  thev  realized  that  the  finish  of  the  race  was 
cJose  at  hand. 

“Go  it,  Ben,  old  man !”  yelled  Little  Punn,  as  they  came 
around  the  next  time.  “Go  it !  You  can  beat  him  !” 

And  go  it,  both  the  skaters  certainly  did,  for  they  seemed 
to  sail  around  the  rink  like  swallows.  It  was  a  close  race, 
and  a  pretty  one,  but  Ben  was  not  extending  himself, 
and  when  they  started  on  the  last  circuit  he  suddenly 
spurted,  and  pulled  steadily  away  from  his  opponent,  al¬ 
though  the  latter  made  herculean  efforts  to  hold  him,  and 
came  around  and  crossed  the  line  a  winner  by  twenty  feet, 
amid  the  wildest  kind  of  cheering  and  rejoicing  from  the 
majority  of  those  present  in  the  rink. 


CHAPTER  III. 

♦ 

A  MATCH  IS  ARRANGED. 

“Ben  Bright  wins!”  shrieked  Little  Punn.  “Three 
cheers  for  Ben  Bright !”  and  the  cheers  were  given  with  a 
will. 

“Now  the  college  yell !”  the  little  chap  shrieked,  and  on 
the  air  rose  the  yell : 

“H’rav!  h’ray!  h’rav  !  Oo-l-u-m-b-i-a !” 

%J  V  *r 

“For  it  was  a  Columbia  man  who  won!”  Little  Punn 
yelled,  when  the  cheering  had  ceased.  “Ben  Bright  is  a 
Columbia  student,  and  a  freshman.  Hurrah  for  the  fresh¬ 
man  class  of  Columbia  College!” 

It  so  happened  that  a  number  of  freshmen  were  present, 
and  they  gave  the  cheer  with  a  great  vigor  and  enthusiasm. 

“Curse  th"  luck  !”  grated  Marvin.  “  Did  you  ever  see  the 
Y)V.< ■  in  all  your  life?  That  fellow,  Bright,  has  the  fiend’s 


» 

I  own  luck.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  defeating  him  at  any¬ 
thing,  so  long  as  his  luck  sticks  by  him!” 

“There  may  have  been  some  luck  mixed  in  with  that 
[affair — though  I  didn’t  see  it,”  said  Bert  Rogers,  quietly; 
“but  to  my  mind  Ben  Bright’s  victory  was  due  more  to 
good  skating  than  to  luck.” 

“He  is  certainly  a  fine  skater,”  acknowledged  Lincoln 
Sanders,  though  his  face  was  dark  with  anger  and  dis¬ 
appointment  at  the  success  of  the  youth  in  winning  from 
ithe  New  England  crack. 

As  for  Ben’s  immediate  friends  and  chums,  they  were 
x  rild  with  delight,  though  the  majority  were  more  moderate 
m  their  demonstrations  of  it  than  Little  Punn. 

Tom,  Spalding,  Markham  and  the  rest  had  hastened 
dawn  to  the  edge  of  the  ice,  and  when  Ben  came  around 
allfcer  the  end  of  the  race,  it  having  been  impossible  for  him 
to  stop  sooner,  they  caught  hold  of  him,  and  shook  his  hands 
and  congratulated  him  warmly,  Tom  fairly  hugging  his 
chxim,  so  delighted  was  he. 

**We  knew  you  could  beat  him,  old  man !”  he  said.  “We 
were  sure  of  it  from  the  first.  Jove!  but  you  did  him  up 
in  good  shape !” 

^But  he  can’t  do  it  again !”  cried  an  angry  voice,  and 

■  *  ’ 

loo’king  around,  the  youths  saw  Walcott  standing  be¬ 
side  them,  his  face  angry,  his  eyes  glowing  redly,  for  he  "was 

tendbly  cut  up  over  having  been  beaten  by  one  whom  he 

- 

considered  a  mere  boy  and  a  rank  amateur. 

“Yes,  he  can  do  it  again — and  again — and  again!”  re¬ 
torted  Little  Punn,  who  had  followed  the  rest  down  to 
whetffc  Ben  stood,  and  heard  what  the  fellow  said.  “He 
did  iit  once,  fairly  and  squarely,  and  he  can  repeat  the  dose, 
if  necessary.” 

“I  wasn’t  talking  to  you!”  the  New  Englander  snarled. 
“Iam  talking  to  this  young  man,”  and  he  indicated  Ben. 
“I  fjan  beat  you,  under  circumstances  that  give  me  an 
equal,  opportunity!”  he  continued,  “and  I  challenge  you 
to  m  ee-t  me  in  a  match  race,  for  five  hundred  or  a  thousand 
dollars!” 

“tk)  you  mean  to  say  he  didn’t  beat  you  fairly?”  almost 
hissedl  Tom,  turning  upon  Walcott  like  a  tiger.  “If  you 
say  tl  tat,  you - ” 

“E;a.sy,  Tom  !”  said  Ben,  laying  his  hand  on  his  chum’s 
shoulder.  “I  khow  what  Mr.  Walcott  means.  In  the  race 
just  over-,  I  had  the  inside  track,  which  in  a  small  place 
like  this  rink,  is  a  big  advantage.  That  is  what  you  had 
reference  to,  isn’t  it,  sir?” 

“That  is  what  I  meant,’!  was  the  reply,  in  a  milder  tone, 
for  Ben’s  words  showed  the  fellow  that  he  was  dealing  with 
a  youth  who  was  fair-minded  and  not  at  all  bigoted.  He 
had  beroi  afraid  Ben  would  claim  he  had  beaten  him  easily, 
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and  brag  about  it,  and  refuse  to  give  him  another  chance. 
To  do  the  fellow  justice,  he  thought  that  he  could  defeat 
Ben  without  much  difficulty  in  a  straightaway  course,  and  if 
he  could  get  a  match  with  the  youth,  he  would  not  care  so 
much  for  the  defeat  he  had  just  experienced.  He  could 
wipe  it  out  when  they  met  in  the  straightaway  race. 

“And  you  think  you  can  beat  me  in  a  race  over  a  straight¬ 
away  course?”  asked  Ben,  pleasantly. 

“I  do!”  the  fellow  declared. 

“You  can’t  do  it!”  muttered  Tom. 

“Not  in  a  thousand  years!”  murmured  Little  Punn. 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do,”  said  Ben;  “I  am  not 
a  betting  man,  at  all — I  do  not  believe  in  betting — so  will 
not  make  a  wager  with  you,  but  I  will  give  you  a  match, 
if  you  like,  and  race  you  for  fun.” 

A  sneer  curled  Walcott’s  lips.  He  jumped  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  Ben  felt  that  he  would  be  beaten  in  a  straight¬ 
away  match,  and  feared  to  bet  on  that  account.  So  be 
said : 

“It  is  handy  to  have  conscientious  scruples  against  bet¬ 
ting,  sometimes!  It  saves  money!” 

“You  mean  by  that  that  you  think  I  am  afraid  I  will  he 
beaten,  I  suppose?”  remarked  Ben,  coldly. 

“That  is  what  I  mean !”  was  the  prompt  reply. 

“Why,  you  imperti - ”  began  Tom,  but  Ben  stopped 

him  with  a  gesture. 

“Hold,  Tom !”  he  said;  then  to  Walcott : 

“If  you  think  that  the  reason  I  will  not  bet  is  because 
I  am  afraid  of  losing  my  money,  you  are  mistaken.  I  never 
bet.  I  will  race  you,  but  only  for  fun.” 

“But  I  often  bet !”  exclaimed  Little  Punn,  and  pulling  a 
roll  of  banknotes  as  big  as  his  wrist  out  of  his  pocket,  the 
little  chap  moved  around  and  stuck  the  roll  under  Wal¬ 
cott’s  nose. 

“Smell  of  that!”  he  said.  “There  is  a  thousand  dollars 
in  that  roll,  and  I’ll  bet  you  the  whole  amount  that  Ben  can 
beat  you  skating!  I’ll  bet  you  more,  if  you  like — say  two, 
three  or  five  thousand  dollars !  There  is  nothing  small  ifcbout 
me,  but  me !  Put  up  or  shut  up  !” 

The  man  saw  that  the  little  chap  was  in  earnest,  and  he 
colored  up,  and  hesitated.  He  seemed  debating  something, 
in  his  mind,  and  those  standing  near  and  watching  him 
guessed  that  he  was  trying  to  make  up  his  mind  what  sum 
to  wager.  Finally  he  said : 

“I  am  not  rich,  by  any  means,  so  I  think  the  one  thou¬ 
sand  will  be  as  much  as  I  care  to  bet.  I  haven’t  the  money 
with  me,  but  will  meet  you  anywhere  you  say,  to-morrow, 
and  will  doposit  the  one  thousand  dollars  with  any  re- 
sponsiblp  man,  to  hold  until  after  the  race.” 


“All  right ;  that  is  satisfactory,”  said  Little  Punn.  u The 
thousand  dollar  bet  goes.” 

“Where  shall  I  meet  you,  to-morrow?” 

“Oh,  any  place.  Wherever  you  say.” 

“How  will  it  do  to  meet  here  at  the  rink?” 

“That  will  suit  me.” 

“Very  good.  At  what  hour  can  you  come?” 

“In  the  evening;  say  at  seven  o’clock.” 

“That  suits  me,  as  I  will  be  here  at  that  hour,  anyway, 
doing  fancy  skating.” 

“I’ll  be  here  at  seven,  then.” 

“And  who’ll  hold  the  stakes?” 

“It  doesn’t  matter  to  me,  so  he  is  responsible.  How 
will  the  manager  of  the  rink  do?” 

“He  will  suit  me.” 

“Very  well;  we  will  put  the  money  in  his  hands,  then.” 

Then  the  New  Englander  turned  to  Ben. 

“I  suppose  you  will  not  refuse  to  race  because  a  friend 
of  yours  is  willing  to  bet  on  you  ?”  he  asked. 

Ben  smiled. 

“Oh,  no ;”  he  replied ;  “not  that  I  approve  of  my  friends 
betting,  and  least  of  all,  of  their  betting  on  me,  but  if  they 
wish  to  do  so,  I  cannot  prevent  them ;  and  I  will  go  ahead 
and  race  you,  just  the  same  as  though  no  money  had  been 
wagered.” 

“Very  good.  I’m  glad  of  that !  And,  now,  where  shall 
the  race  be  held,  and  when?” 

“How  would  next  Saturday  afternoon  suit  you?”  asked 
Ben. 

“Very  well.  At  what  hour?” 

“That  is  immaterial;  save  that  it  will  have  to  be  before 
it  is  begiUning  to  get  dark  in  the  evening.” 

“Three  o'clock?” 

“That  hour  will  suit  me.” 

“And  where  will  we  race?” 

“I  have  no  choice  of  places.  Wherever  you  say.” 

“There  are  many  nice  little  lakes  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York,  I  understand,  where  the  race  could  he  held.  Can 
you  name  one?” 

“What  distance  will  we  race?”  asked  Ben. 

“I  don’t  know,  and  it  makes  no  difference  to  me.  I  have 
no  preference  as  to  distance.  I'll  let.  you  choose  the  dis¬ 
tance.” 

“How  will  one  mile  suit  you?” 

“That  suits  me  all  right;  and  it  is  a  very  god  distance, 
too.  It  is  far  enough  to  give  the  spectators  a  chance  to  see 
it,  and  also  long  enough  to  be  a  test  in  both  speed  and  en¬ 
durance.  I  will  agree  to  a  mile,  if  it  is  satisfactorv  to  you." 

V  % 

“I  think  a  mile  race  is  long  enough." 

All  right;  that  is  settled,  then.  Now  where  can  we 
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Hud  a  nice  little  lake,  a  mile  long — or  rather,  enough  over  a 
mile  long  so  that  we  can  get  a  mile  straightaway  ?” 

Ben  pondered  a  few  moments. 

“  There  is  a  nice  little  lake  up  at  Kensico,  on  the  Harlem 
branch  of  the  New  York  Central,”  he  said,  presently.  “The 
lake  is  close  to  the  station,  and  we  can  get  a  mile  courise, 
straightaway,  on  it,  I  am  confident.” 

“How  far  away?” 

“Oh,  thirty  miles  or  so — just  about  an  hour  from  the 
Grand  Central  Station,  I  should  judge.” 

|  “That  will  be  all  right.” 
k,  “I  think  so.” 

“Yes;  and  we’ll  call  it  a  go,  if  you  say  so.” 

“It  suits  me.  I  am  confident  we  will  be  able  to  get  a 
nice  course  for  the  race,  up  there.” 

“All  right;  we  will  call  it  settled,  then.  Now,  let’s  see: 
We  are  to  race  next  Saturday.” 

“Yes.” 

“The  distance  to  be  one  mile,  straightaway.” 

“Yes.” 

“The  race  is  to  start  at  three  o’clock.” 

“Yes.” 

“And  is  to  take  place  at  Kensico  Lake,  near  Kensico, 

I  one  hour  from  New  York,  on  the  Harlem  branch  of  the 

i 

New  York  Central.” 

“That  is  as  I  understand  it.” 

“Very  well.  That  settles  the  entire  matter,  I  guess.  To 
reach  the  point  where  the  race  is  to  take  place,  we  should 
leave  the  city  by  half-past  one,  should  we  not?” 

“Yes;  or  at  one.  It  is  better  to  be  too  early  than  too  late, 

t 

you  know.” 

“True.  Well,  I’ll  be  there  ready  to  start  at  three  o’clock, 
all  right,  anyway !” 

“And,  barring  unavoidable  detentions,  so  will  I !” 

“Let’s  see  the  manager  of  the  rin£,  and  see  if  he  will  be 
willing  to  hold  stakes  for  us,”  said  Little  Punn,  and  Wal¬ 
cott  agreed. 

The  manager  wras  near  at  hand,  and  readily  agreed  to 
hold  stakes,  and  then,  at  Walcott’s  suggestion,  he  got  up  on 
a  bench  and  announced  that  a  mile  race  would  be  held  on 
the  next  Saturday,  in  the  afternoon,  at  three  o’clock,  at 
Kensico  Lake,  between  Mr.  Don  Walcott,  the  champion  of 
New  England,  and  Mr.  Bright,  a  student  of  Columbia  Col¬ 
lege. 

A  cheer  went  up  from  the  crowd  at  this,  and  a  buzz  of 
conversation  ensued,  all  talking  of  the  match,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  all  were  promising  themselves  that  they  would 
be  there  to  witness  the  race. 

“I’m  glad  they  made  the  match,”  said  Geoffrey  Marvin. 
“Walcott  will  beat  Ben  Bright  on  a  straightaway  course.” 


“1  think  so,  myself,”  agreed  Lincoln  Sanders;  “and  I 
certainly  hope  so !” 

“So  do  I !”  declared  Don  Ross. 

“Ben  Bright  won’t  be  in  it  on  a  straightaway  course!” 
declared  Henry  Dudley. 

“You  fellows  don’t  want  to  be  too  sure  of  that !”  said 
Bert  Rogers.  “I  wouldn’t  bet  any  money  on  it,  if  I  were 
you.  Walcott  may  beat  Bright,  but  one  thing  is  sure,  he 
will  have  to  work  hard  to  accomplish  it.  Ben  Bright  was 
not  skating  his  best,  down  there  awhile  ago.  He  had  the 
inside  track,  of  course,  and  that,  was  quite  an  advantage ; 
but  I  believe  he  could  have  beaten  Walcott  anyway,  had 
they  been  on  even  terms.” 

“I  don’t!”  said  Marvin.  “You  are  a  Ben  Bright  man, 
Rogers.” 

“No,  I’m  not  a  Ben  Bright  man.  I  am  not  stuck  on  him, 
any  more  than  you  are,  but  I  am  not  blind  to  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  hard  man  to  beat.” 

“I  know  he  is  hard  to  beat,  as  well  as  you  do,”  growled 
Marvin,  “but  I  am  confident  that  he  is  up  against  it  this 
time,  and  I  would  be  willing  to  bet  a  little  something  on  it, 
too !” 

“If  you  do,  you  will  stand  at  least  an  even  chance  to 
lose,  Marvin.  Don’t  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  Wal¬ 
cott  has  a  cinch,  for  he  hasn’t.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  think  he  has  a  cinch,  but  I  am  sure  he  will 
win.” 

After  the  announcement  by  the  manager  of  the  rink,  the 
skaters  who  had  left  the  ice  to  leave  a  clear  road  for  Ben 
and  Walcott  when  they  were  racing,  returned  to  the  ice 
and  resumed  skating.  Ben’s  friends — Tom,  Spalding  and 
the  rest,  came  out  upon  the  ice,  also,  and  the  youths  skated 
for  an  hour  or  more,  and  enjoyed  themselves  hugely.  Then, 
taking  off  the  skates,  they  returned  to  their  apartments, 
talking  enthusiastically  of  the  race  which  was  to  take 
place  between  Ben  and  the  New  England  champion  on  the 
coming  Saturday. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

BEN  AND  DOROTHY. 

The  main  topic  of  conversation  among  the  members  of  the 
freshmen  and  sophomore  classes  of  Columbia,  next  day, 
was  the  coming  race  between  Ben  Bright  and  the  New 
England  champion  skater,  and  the  majority  were  in  hopes 
that  Ben  would  win.  A  few,  however,  such  as  Sanders, 
Marvin  and  their  gang,  and  Gilbert  Throckmorton  and 
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three  cronies  oi'  his,  who  were  old  enemies  of  Ben,  wished 
taut  he  might  be  defeated,  but  they  were  careful  not  to 
talk  too  freely  along  these  lines. 

Little  Punn,  accompanied  by  several  of  the  youths,  were 
at  St.  Nicholas  Rink  at  seven  o’clock,  that  evening,  and  the 
thousand  dollars  was  put  in  the  hands  of  the  manager  of  the 
link,  Walcott  depositing  a  like  amount. 

“I’m  sorry  for  you,  Walcott!”  said  Little  Punn,  coolly, 
as  soon  as  the  money  was  up,  “You  are  going  to  lose  your 
money,  for  Ben  Bright  will  beat  you  just  as  sure  as  Satur¬ 
day  after  rolls  around !” 

“You  think  so?”  with  a  sneering  smile. 

“I  am  sure  of  it !” 

“Indeed?  Well,  my  young  friend,  you  need  not  worry 
about  me.  You  had  better  save  your  sorrow  for  your  friend, 
Mr.  Bright.” 

“But  he  won’t  need  it!” 

“That  is  probably  what  you  think,  but  you’ll  change 
your  tune  when  I  get  him  on  the  ice,  with  a  straightaway 
course  before  us.” 

“I  don’t  think !” 

“See  here,  Little  Punn,”  said  a  voice;  “if  you  think 
Ben  Bright  will  beat  Mr.  Walcott,  I’ll  bet  you  a  thousand 
dollars  he  doesn’t  do  anything  of  the  kind !” 

The  youths,  who  were  standing  in  a  group,  with  Walcott 
facing  them,  turned,  and  saw  Gilbert  Throckmorton  stand¬ 
ing  near.  T 

“Oh,  it’s  you,  is  it?”  remarked  Little  Punn,  coolly. 

“Yes,”  sullenly,  “it’s  me!” 

“  Ah !  just  so !  And  have  you  the  thousand  dollars  with 
you  ?” 

“Yes,  I  have !” 

“Very  good.  Put  it  up,  in  the  hands  of  the  manager  of 
the  rink.  I’ll  cover  it.  I  happened,  luckily,  to  bring  an 
extra  thousand  with  me,  this  evening,  in  the  expectation  of 
meeting  a  sucker  like  you.” 

Gilbert  flushed  angrily. 

“You’ll  see  who  is  the  sucker,  Saturday!”  he  said,  hot¬ 
ly.  “Ben  Bright  is  going  to  get  beat  so  badly  he  won’t 
want  to  ever  put  on  a  pair  of  skates  again!” 

“Bah!  You  make  me  tired,  Gilbert!”  the  little  chap 
said.  “Put  up  your  money,  but  don’t  talk  through  your 
headgear  any  more.  We  don’t  wish  to  listen  to  it !” 

“The  gentleman  has  a  right  to  talk,  if  he  wishes  to  do 
so!”  said  Walcott,  who  was  willing  to  take  Gilbert’s  part, 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  youth  was  wagering  money 
on  him,  as  against  Ben  Bright. 

“Oh,  yes,  he  has  a  right  to  talk,”  said  Little  Punn;  “so 
'do  parrots  have,  and  there  is  about  as  much  to  the  talk  of 
one  as  to  the  talk  of  the  other!” 


Gilbert  flushed,  but  said  nothing  in  reply,  save  to  re- 
mqrk  that  he  was  ready  to  place  the  money  in  the  handi 
of  the  stakeholder,  and  this  was  done. 

“Is  your  father  still  worth  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol¬ 
lars,  Gilbert  ?”  asked  Little  Punn,  calmly,  when  the  money 

had  been  put  up. 

“He  is !”  replied  the  youth,  stiffly. 

•“Well,  he  won’t  after  Saturday;  I  will  have  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  out  of  it !”  with  a  grin. 

u You’ll  see!”  retorted  Gilbert,  angrily. 

“Thawt’s  wight,  donchew  knaw !”  said  Charley  Gilder- 
sleeve,  a  dude,  and  the  crony  of  Gilbert. 

UI  never  ‘knaw;’  I  consider  it  vulgar!”  grinned  Little 
Punn.  “How  are  you,  Gilly,  anyway?” 

“Ahm  all  wight,  donchew  knaw!”  with  a  frown.  “Yaw 
aw  intholent !” 

Little  Punn  laughed,  carelessly,  and  presently  he  and  his 
companions  left  the  rink,  and  returned  to  their  apart¬ 
ments.  , 

“  Well,  did  you  get  the  money  up  ?”  asked  Spalding,  who 
with  Tom  and  Markham  had  remained  at  home. 

“Yes,  I  got  the  thousand  up  with  Walcott,”  replied 
Little  Punn,  “and  I  got  another  thousand  up  with  Gilbert 
Throckmorton.” 

“Good  enough!”  said  Tom.  “I  hope  you’ll  win  both 
bets,  Pnnny.” 

“So  do  I !  And  I  think  I  will,  too.  I  am  confident  Ben 
can  beat  that  fellow.” 

“I  think  he  can,”  agreed  Spalding.  “He  ran  away  from 
him,  Last  night,  "when  he  spurted,  and  if  I  were  a  betting 
man,  I  would  wager  every  dollar  I  had  in  the  world  that 
Ben  would  beat  him.” 

Whole  the  youths  were  there  in  the  parlor  of  Ben’s  and 
1  om  s  suite  of  rooms,  talking,  Ben  was  over  at  Barnard 
(  ollege,  calling  on  Dorothy  Dare,  his  beautiful  chum,  she 
Tom  «*nd  himself  being  the  “three  chums”  who  were  “all 
ioi  one  and  one  for  all.”  Ben  had  not  intended  calling,  as 
he  had  seen  Dorothy  only  the  day  before,  at  the  home  of 
]NIr-  Mrs.  Hinkle,  but  Dorothy  had  sent  him  word  that 
she  wished  to  see  him,  so  he  had  gone  over  there,  even 
though  he  had  intended  going  downtown  to  a  skating  rink 
to  practice  a  bit,  in  preparation  for  his  race  with  Walcott. 


ouLuruay. 


a ' 


^  on  sent  for  me,  Dorothy  ?’  Ben  asked,  when  the  greet* 
ings  were  over,  and  they  were  seated  on  the  sofa.  ■ 
“Yes,  Ben.” 

ou  wished  to  see  me — why?” 

“ 1  t0  know  whether  or  not  there  was  any  truth 

in  the  Story  which  we  girls  heard,  to-dav,  that  vou  wen- 
have  a  skating  race  with  a  man,  next  Saturdai?" 
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Ron  smiled  and  nodded. 

“It  is  trued'  he  said. 

•  “And  you  are  to  race  with  him'?” 

I  “Yes.” 

“At  Kensico  Lake?” 

“At  Kensico  Lake.” 

-  ‘‘And  this  man,  Ben — is  it  true  that  he  is  the  champion 
of  Xew  England?”  There  was  an  anxious  tone  to  Doro- 

O 

I  thv’s  voice. 

w 

“That  is  what  they  say,  Dorothy.  I  don’t  know  whether 
I  it  is  the  truth,  or  not.” 

‘‘We  girls  heard  that  you  raced  with  him,  last  night,  in 
St.  Xicholas  Rink,  and  that  you  beat  him.  Is  that  true?” 
Ben  nodded. 

“Yes,  that  is  true,  Dorothy.” 

The  girl’s  face  brightened  still  more. 

“I  am  glad  to  hear  that!”  she  said.  “But,  if  you  beat 
him,  last  night,  and  he  did  his  best,  how  comes  it  that  he 
I  challenged  vou  to  another  race?” 

“I’ll  tell  you  how  it  was,  little  chum:  You  see,  we 
raced  imthe  rink,  which  is  a  small  place  for  a  race.  We  had 
B  to  go  ’round  and  ’round  in  a  small  circle,  and  naturally  the 
B  one  having  the  inside  track,  had  a  big  advantage,  inasmuch 
|  as  he  did  not  have  to  go  nearly  so  far  in  making  a  circuit 
j  as  the  one  on  the  outside.  Do  you  understand?” 

“  Oh,  yes ;  and  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you - ” 

“Had  the  inside  track?  Yes.  For  that  reason,  Mr. 
Walcott,  the  champion  of  Xew  England,  feels  sure  that  he 
■  can  beat  me  on  a  straightaway  course,  and  for  that  reason 
1  he  challenged  me.” 

The  troubled  look  came  back  to  Dorothy’s  face,  and  she 
1:  looked  searchingly  at  Ben,  who  returned  t^ie  look'  with  a 
r  smile. 

“Ben!”  the  girl  said. 

“Well,  little  chum?” 

“I  wish  to  ask  a  question.” 

“Very  'well.” 

“It  is  this:  Do  you  think  you  can  defeat  that  man?” 
The  smile  left  Ben’s  face,  and  he  became  serious  at 

ft  once. 

“I’ll  tell  you,  Dorothy,”  he  said,  slowly,  “I  really  think 
[  can  defeat  him  ;  hut  it  will  be  a  close  race,  so  close,  in  fact, 
i  that  1  cannot  speak  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  I  am 
going  to  beat  him,  if  I  can.” 

“I  am  sure  of  that !”  with  a  smile.  “Oh,  I  do  hope  you 
I  will  win,  Ben !  And  that  reminds  me  that  Mamie  and  I 
and  a  number  of  the  girls  have  been  talking  the  matter 
over,  and  we  wish  to  go  along,  and  see  the  race.  May  we?” 

“Don’t  *ay  ‘may  we,’  Dorothy !”  cried  a  voice,  and  Mamie 
Blair,  Dorothy’s  churn,  entered  the  room,  smiling';  “say 


we  are  going,  aio^d  say  it  in  a  very  determined  tone  of 
voice !  I  wouldnX  miss  seeing  that  race  for  anything,  and 
I’m  going,  whether  Ben  says  I  may,  or  not!” 

“How  do  you  do,  Mamie?”  smiled  Ben,  rising  and  ac¬ 
cepting  the  hand  which  the  girl  extended.  “I  was  just  go¬ 
ing  to  remark  to  Dorothy  that  I  did  not  quite  see  how  I 
could  keep  you  giirls  from  going,  if  you  wished  to  do  so. 
But,  I  would  not  wish  to  keep  you  from  going.  Nothing  in 
the  world  would  please  me  more  than  to  have  you  there,  to 
cheer  me,,  and  urge  me  on  to  the  extra  exertions  wThich 
might  mean  victory  for  me.” 

“Good  !  I’m  so-  glad  you  want  us  to  go,  Ben  !”  said  Doro¬ 
thy. 

“How  many  of  the  girls  are  figuring  on  going?”  asked 
Ben. 

“  Oh,  about  tweility,  I  think.  There  will  be  quite  a  crowd 
of  us,  anyway.” 

“The  more,  the  better!”  smiled  Ben.  “There  cannot  be 
too  many  girls  go.*’ 

“There  !  That  .‘sounds  just  like  Ben,  doesn’t  it  ?”  laughed 
Mamie. 

“I  mean  it !”  ho  said. 

“Ob,  I  don’t  doubt  that,”  with  another  jolly  laugh; 
“still  I  would  be  willing  to  w^ager  that  you  wrould  sacrifice 
numbers  to  quality.  In  other  words,  if  one  girl  was  there, 
you  would  be  willing  to  dispense  with  the  presence  of  all 
the  rest,  rather  than,  to  have  the  crowd  present,  and  the  one 
girl  absent  1” 

Ben  blushed,  ami  Dorothy  changed  color,  'also,  and  she 
cuffed  Mamie’s  earis  in  mock  anger. 

“Mamie,  vou  ai*<e  the  wrorst  tease!”  she  exclaimed.  “I 

“Nit — as  our  esteemed  friend  Little  Punn  would  say!” 
have  a  good  mind  do  cut  you  off  my  list  of  friends  !” 
laughed  Mamie. 

“We  are  going  t;o  take  the  one  o’clock  train,  girls,”  said 
Ben;  “so  you  girls  must  be  at  the  station  on  time.” 

“We’ll  be  there  V*  Mamie  declared. 

“I  shall  have  too  much  to  attend  to,  to  come  up  here  and 
accompany  you,  myself,”  Ben  went  on;  “but  I’ll  send 
Little  Punn  up.  ’How  will  that  do?” 

“That  will  do  nhcely,  Ben,”  said  Dorothy.  “So  far  as 
that  is  concerned,  we  do  not  need  anv  one,  as  there  will  be 
so  many  of  us  together.” 

“Well,  I’ll  send  Mm  up,  anyway.  He  will  come  in  handy 
in  assisting  you  to  secure  tickets.” 

“Oh,  very  well;  vre  shall  be  glad  to  have  him  along.” 

After  some  more  talk,  mostly  regarding  the  coming- 
skating  match,  Ben  hade  the  girls  good  night,  and  returned 
to  his  apartments,  wdiere  he  found  the  youths  discussing  the 
same  subject. 
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“Hello,  Ben!”  cried  Little  Punn;  “I’ve  got  another  bet 
up  on  you — with  vour  good  friend,  Gilbert  Throckmorton.” 

“Is  that  so?”  the  youth  asked.  “Well,  1  don’t  approve 
of  betting,  as  you  well  know,  Punny,  but  I  shall  do  my 
best  to  see  to  it  that  Gilbert  Throckmorton  doesn’t  get  away 
with  your  money !” 

“Good  for  you,  Ben!  I  feel  confident  that  you  can  beat 
that  fellow  Walcott.” 

“He’s  a  good  skater,  Punny.” 

“I  know  that;  but  you’re  a  better  one.” 

“I  am  not  sure  of  it,  my  boy.  I  had  such  a  big  ad¬ 
vantage,  in  the  race,  last  night,  that  I  catn’t  be  sure  of  my 
ability  to  defeat  him.” 

“We  are  sure  of  it!”  drawled  Spalding. 

“We  are,  for  a  fact!”  from  Tom.  “We  were  watching 
the  race,  closely,  last  night,  and  we  saw  you  run  away  from 
Walcott  at  the  finish,  and  I  know  he  was  doing  his  best. 
You  can  beat  him,  Ben !” 

“Of  course  he  can!”  from  Blues  Brown. 

“Sure  !”  from  Ralph  Peters. 

“Well,”  said  Little  Punn,  with  a  judicial  air,  “it  is  going 
to  be  a  close  thing,  so  close,  in  fact,  that  I  almost  wish  I  had 
challenged  him,  and  skated  against  him'  in  Ben’s  place  !  It 
might  be  a  good  plan  for  you  to  strain  an  ankle,  or  some¬ 
thing  of  that  kind,  and  put  me  in  to  skate,  even  yet,  Ben !” 

A  hollow  groan  went  up  from  Brown,  and  the  other 
* 

youths  had  to  smile. 

“Wouldn’t  that  lacerate  the  feelings  of  the  most  phleg¬ 
matic,  though!”  growled  Brown.  “Wouldn’t  it  bump 
you?” 

“Say,  did  you  hear  Brownie  use  that  term,  ‘the  most 
phlegmatic?’”  grinned  Little  Punn.  “I  thought  it  was 
going  to  get  him  down,  for  a  moment,  but  he  braced  up, 
took  a  fresh  hold,  and  got  it  out !  Where  did  you  drop 
onto  it,  anyway,  old  man,  and  what  doeis  it  mean  ?” 

“Bah!  You  know  what  it  means,  all  right !” 

“Do  I?” 

“Yes.” 

“Of  course  I  do,  but  you  don’t!” 

“I  don’t?” 

“No.” 

“Well,  I  guess  that  I  do!” 

“What  does  it  mean,  then?” 

“I  could  tell,  if  I  wanted  to,  but  I  don’t  believe,  after 
all,  that  you  know.” 

“You  don’t?” 

“No.” 

“Well,  I  do  know,  just  the  same.” 

“Then  tell  us  what  ‘the  most  phlegmatic’  means.” 

“It  means  ‘Dutchmen!’”  '  1 


“What!”  Brown  almost  shouted  the  word,  while  t 
other  youths  laughed  aloud. 

“You  say  it  means  ‘Dutchmen,’  Punny?”  he  went  on.  .! 

“That’s  what  it  means.” 

Brown  snorted,  and  then  his  lips  curled  with  scorn. 

“You  are  crazy!”  he  said.  “I  would  like  to  know  where 
you  get  it !  How  do  you  make  out  that  ‘the  most  phleg¬ 
matic’  means  ‘Dutchmen  ?’  ” 

“That’s  easy.” 

“It  is,  eh?”  »■ 

“Yes.”  Ml 

“Well,  for  goodness’  sake,  explain  it,  then !  How  do  you 
make*it  out?” 

“It  is,  as  I  said,  very  easy:  Dutchmen  are  the  most 
phlegmatic  people  in  the  world ;  therefore  ‘the  most  phleg¬ 
matic’  means  ‘Dutchmen’ — see?” 

Brown  nearly  fainted,  and  the  other  youths  fanned  them¬ 
selves,  and  groaned  dismally,  in  unison. 


S 

CHAPTER  V. 


SOME  FANCY  SKATING. 


A  large  crowd  was  at  the  Grand  Central  Station,  Satur¬ 
day,  at  one  o'clock. 

Don  Walcott,  the  champion  skater  of  New  England,  and 
a  few  friends  and  followers  of  his^  were  there,  and  Ben 
Bright,  and  his  triends,  to  the  number  of  about  two  hun¬ 
dred,  were  there. 

Among  the  two  hundred  were  both  freshmen  and  sopho¬ 
mores,  a  few  juniors  and  seniors  and  about  twenty-five  girls 
from  Barnard  College. 

“Is  that  man,  yonder,  Walcott?”  asked  Dorothy  of  Ben, 
who  was  standing,  talking  to  her  and  Mamie. 

She  indicated  the  man  in  question  by  a  nod  of  her  head, 
and  Ben  replied: 

“That  is  Walcott.  What  do  you  think  of  him?”  .jl 

I  don  t  know,  Ben.  He  is  considerably  older  than 
you.” 

“Yes\he  must  be  twe“ty-five  of  twenty-six  years  of  age. 
I  rather  think  that  will  be  something  in  my  favor.”  9 

“I  hope  so,  Ben.” 


O  J'lUv.l  aUu 

“He  looks  confident."  remarked  another  of  the  girl- 
“I  have  no  doubt  but  what  he  thinks  he  will  win." 

Ben.  “It  is  but  natural  that  he  should  think  so.  He  ii 

champion  of  New  England,  and  he  would  hardly  expo 
find  a  youth  here  in  New  York  who  could  beat  him.' 
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"Rut  1  hope  he  has  found  such  a  one  in  you,  Ben !”  said 
Dorothy. 

Ben  smiled. 

“I  hope  so !”  he  said.- 

Just  then  Rob  Lodge,  a  sophomore,  walked  up  and  ex¬ 
tended  his  hand  toward  Ben. 

“I  hope  you  will  win,  Ben!”  he  said.*  “It  is  Columbia 
College  against  the  whole  of  New  England,  and  I  wish, 
naturally,  that  Columbia  might  come  out  ahead.” 

“1  shall  do  my  best,  Rob,”  said  Ben.  “I  thank  you  for 
your  good  wishes.” 

“Of  course,  I  would  rather  it  was  a  soph  who  was  doing 
this,”  Lodge  added,  with  a  smile,  “but  as  it  isn’t,  I  am  with 
vou  anyway.” 

Ben  smiled.  v 

“I  will  be  a  soph  next  year,”  he  said.  “You  can  console 
yourself  with  that  thought.” 

“True,”  was  the  smiling  reply. 

“See  Lodge  over  there,  shaking  hands  with  Bright,  and 
wishing  him  success!”  remarked  Geoffrey  Marvin,  in  dis¬ 
gust.  “And  he  is  a  sophomore,  too !  It  is  disgusting !” 

“So  it  is !”  agreed  Henry  Dudley.  “I  don’t  see  why  any 
sophomore  should  want  Ben  Bright  to  win.” 

“Nor  do  I,”  coincided  Don  Ross. 

'“It’ll  give  Ben  Bright  the  swelled  head  worse  than  ever, 
and  make  the  freshmen  more  arrogant  and  overbearing  than 
they  already  are,  if  such  a  thing  is  possible,”  said  Sanders. 
“Things  are  at  a  pretty  pass  at  Columbia,  as  it  is.  I  never 
expected  to  see  the  freshmen  cocks  of  the  walk  in  a  college, 
as  they  are  there.” 

“Yes,  he  nyist  be  twent}r-five  or  twenty-six  years  of  age. 
sophs  pretty  level,  and  Sandow  was  too  much  for  them  in 
several  individual  competitions,  but  we  were  not  the  whole 
thing,  as  is  this  year’s  freshman  class.” 

“It  is  all  acount  of  the  gall  of  that  fellow  Bright!” 
growled  Marvin.  “But  for  him,  the  sophomore  class 
would  be  occupying  the  position  it  ought  to  occupy,  and  the 
f reshies  would  not  be  so  fresh.”  • 

“There  is  one  consolation,”  said  Sanders;  “some  of  the 
freshness  may  be  taken  out  of  them  by  the  time  we  get 
back  to  New  York,  this  evening.” 

“You  mean,  that  Walcott  will  beat  Ben  Bright,  skating?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  I, hope  he  will  do  so!  I’d  give  a  pretty  penny 
to  see  that  fellow  beaten  !” 

The  doors  were  now  opened  for  the  one  o’clock  train,  and 
the  people  began  pouring  through  the  doorways.  There 
were  so  many  students  going  that  it  was  found  necessary 
to  h  teh  on  four  extra  coaches,  and  these  were  filled  to  the 

limit.  * 


Soon  the  train  started,  and  rolled  into  the  dark  mouth  of 
the  tunnel  soon  after  leaving  the  station,  and  it  was  several 
minutes  before  the  train  emerged  from  the  tunnel,  which 
is  quite  a  long  one. 

Harlem  was  reached,  and  the  train  stopped  there,  after 
which  it  rolled  onward,  crossing  the ,  Harlem  River,  and 
making  another  stop  at  Mott  Haven.  No  other  stop  was 
made  until  Mt.  Vernon  was  reached,  and  as  the  train  drew 
up  at  the  station,  Mamie  made  as  if  to  leave  the  coach. 

“Where  are  you  going,  Mamie?”  Dorothy  cried,  in  sur¬ 
prise. 

“I  thought  I  had  better  get  off,”  smiled  Mamie.  “Here 
is  where  my  home  is,  you  know.” 

Dorothy  and  the  other  girls  laughed. 

“Oh!”  Dorothy  said,  “I  see.  But  you  are  not  going 
home,  just  now.” 

“That’s  so;  I  guess  I  won’t  get  off!”  and  the  girl  took 
her  seat  again. 

“You  couldn’t  drag  Mamie  off  this  train  with  a  lariat!” 
grinned  Little  Punn.  “She  wouldn’t  miss  seeing  that  race 
for  a  farm.” 

“Not  for  two  farms,  Little  Punn!”  the  jolly  girl  said. 
“You  are  right.” 

“Oh,  I’m  always  right!” 

“In  your  own  mind!”  sneered  Brown. 

“Now,  see  here,  Brownie,”  said  Little  Punn,  in  a  tone 
of  great  severity;  “you  know  I  permitted  you  to  come  along 
to-day,  only  on  your  making  a  promise  to  keep  still  and 
say  nothing!  If  you  go  to  talking,  I  shall  make  you  get 
off  at  the  first  station  at  which  we  stop,  and  take  the  next 
train  back  to  New  York !” 

“You’ll  make  me  get  off  the  train  and  go  back!  Well, 
you  have  got  the  nerve,  Punny !  It  is  fairly  monumental.” 

“That’s  all  right.  Just  you  keep  quiet,  or  you  will  see !” 

“Bah!” 

“Bleating  like  a  sheep  won’t  help  you,  Brownie!  Better 
keep  still.” 

The  train  was  moving  away  from  the  Mt.  Vernon  sta¬ 
tion,  now,  and  sped  northward  at  a  lively  rate.  Bronx- 
ville,  Tuckahoe,  Scarsdale,  Hartsdale  and  White  Plains 
were  passed  through,  and  then  the  train  stopped  at  Ken- 
sico,  and  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  people  who  had  come 
there  to  see  the  race  alighted.  To  their  surprise  they  found 
three  or  four  hundred  people  there,  waiting  to  see  them  get 
off.  The  people  of  the  village  and  surrounding  country  had 
heard  that  the  race  was  to  take  place,  and  had  come  to  see 
it. 

“Just  see  the  people  who  heard  that  T  was  coming  on  this 
train  and  came  down  to  meet  me!”  said  Little  Punn,  and 
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he  lifted  his  hat  in  quite  a  grandiloquent  way,  and  began 
bowing  in  every  direction. 

Just  as  Little  Punn  was  bending  forward,  in  a  profound 
bow,  Spalding  gave  him  a  push,  sending  him  to  the  ground 
on  his  nose,  much  to  the  gratification  of  Brown,  and  the 
delight  of  the  crowd  of  spectators. 

“Who  was  the  base  villain  who  pushed  me — me!  down?” 
cried  the  little  chap,  struggling  to  his  feet,  and  looking 
around.  “  Show  me  to  him,  and  I  will - ” 

“1  pushed  you — you!  down,”  grinned  Spalding;  “now 
what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?” 

“You  did  it,  you  say,  Spaldy?” 

“I  did  it.” 

“Oh,  well,  then,  that’s  all  right!”  cheerfully.  “I 
thought  Brownie  did  it,  and  I  was  going  to  pulverize  him !” 

“Yes,  you’d  pulverize  me,  over  the  left!”  said  Brown. 
“You  couldn't  pulverize  a  lump  of  sugar.” 

“That  may  be  what  you  think!” 

It  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  station  to  the 
lake,  and  soon  the  crowd  was  there. 

“What  a  pretty  little  lake!”  said  Dorothy. 

“It  is  a  pretty  lake,  sure  enough!”  from  Mamie. 

“And  the  ice  is  smooth  as  glass!”  said  Little  Punn. 
“Jove!  it  couldn’t  be  better  for  the  race!  Watch  me, 
now !”  and  the  little  chap  took  a  running  start,  and  went 
scooting  out  on  the  ice  at  a  lively  rate.  Suddenly  his  feet 
dew  from  under  him,  and  down  he  came  on  his  back  and 
the  back  of  his  head  with  a  thump,  and  he  went  scooting 
onward  quite  a  distance  after  the  mishap. 

The  spectators  roared,  and  as  the  little  chap  scrambled 
cautiously  to  his  feet  and  came  walking  back  to  the  shore, 
they  guyed  him  unmercifully. 

“How  is  the  ice,  Punny?” 

“Is  it  slick  as  glass?” 

“How  does  the  back  of  your  head  feel?” 

“You  are  a  dandy  skater,  you  are !” 

“Which  is  the  harder,  your  head  or  the  ice?” 

“Do  it  again,  Puritiy!” 

“Who  said  that?”  inquired  the  little  chap.  “I  can 
stand  what  the  rest  of  you  said,  all  right,  but  I  draw  the 
line  at  being  requested  to  Mo  it  again !’  What  do  you  think 
I’m  here  for,  anyway — to  furnish  free  amusement  for  the 
crowd?  If  you  do,  you  are  badly  left!  If  the  fellow  who 
wanted  me  to  Mo  it  again’  wants  it  done  again,  he  can  do 
it  himself,  and  see  how  he  likes  it !” 

“That’s  right,  Punny;  don’t  let  them  impose  on  you!” 
said  Markham.  v 

“I  don't  intend  to !”  Then  Little  Punn  drew  some  silver 
from  his  pocket.  There  was  a  half  handful :  probably  five 
or  six  dollars,  in  halves,  quarters,  dimes  and  nickels.  The 


little  chap  looked  at  the  silver  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  said : 

“A  fellow  is  foolish  to  carry  so  much  weight  around  with  , 
him.  I  guess  I’ll  get  rid  of  this  stuif.  I  m  not  fi  silver  II 
man,  anyhow!”  and  with  the  words,  he  gave  the  silver  a  | 
toss,  throwing  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  went  scooting  along  * 1 
the  surface  of  the  ice  to  quite  a  distance  out. 

“Whoever  gets  the  money  may  have  it !  he  cried,  and 
the  words  were  scarcely  out  his  mouth  before  a  gang  of 
about  twenty  boys  and  youths— residents  of  Kensico  and 
surrounding  country — went  flying  out  on  the  ice  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  silver  pieces.  The  youths  fell,  rolled,  slid  out  on 
the  ice,  and  those  who  fell  were  careful  to  trip  others  and 
cause  them  to  fall,  and  soon  they  were  a  struggling,  kicking 
fighting  mass,  and  the  spectators  shrieked  and  yelled  with 
delight.  It  was  a  laughable  spectacle,  and  the  crowd 
laughed  till  the  tears  came,  and  yelled  encouragement  to 
the  boys  and  youths.  The  skating  match  was  forgotten  for 
the  time  being,  and  it  was  not  until  the  gang  out  on  Hie  ice 
had  succeeded  in  securing  the  silver  pieces  and  returned  % 
to  the  shore  that  the  thoughts  of  the  spectators  returned  to 
the  race.  / 

“Say,  that  was  more  fun  than  a  barrel  of  monkeys !”  said 
Little  Punn,  in  delight.  “I  wish  I  had  brought  a  sackful  of 
silver,  along!” 

“There  would  have  been  no  opportunity  for  pulling  off 
the  race,  then!”  said  Ralph  Peters. 

•  “That’s  so;  well,  I  think  I  shall  bring  a  sackful  of  silver, 
and  come  up  here  one  of  these  days,  and  just  stay  here  all 
day,  and  have  fun  with  the  boys!” 

“I  guess  they  wouldn’t  kick  on  your  doing  so!” 

A  committee  consisting  of  Tom  True,  Will  Rhyme  and 
Rob  Lodge  proceeded  to  measure  off  the  course.  A  tape- 
measure  had  been  brought  along,  and  it  would  not  take  more 
than  half  an  hour  to  do  the  work. 


During  the  wait,  however,  Walcott  did  some  fancy  skat- 
ing,  powdered  ice  being  sprinkled  on  the  ice,  to  make  a 

white  covering,  and  in  this  the  marks  of  the  skates  showed 
plainly.  I 

Walcott  was  a  good  hand  at  this  kind  of  work,  and  he 
was  applauded  loudly,  when  he  finished.  The  committee  - 
which  had  gone  to  measure  off  the  course  had  not  vet  re- 

V 


turned,  however,  and  Ben  told  Pinkv  Sweet  to  co  and 
sprinkle  some  powdered  ice  on  the  ice.  The  little  fellow 
did  so,  and  then  Ben  skated  out,  and  began  duplicating 
the  feats  of  Walcott  with  an  easy  grace  that  met  with  in¬ 
stant  applause  from  the  spectators,  while  it  caused  a  dark 
and  angry  look  to  appear  on  the  face  of  Walcott  and  his 
friends  who  had  not  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  that  Ron 
Bright  \\  a-  a  fancy  skater,  as  well  as  a  spootlv  one. 
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**I  believe  that  fellow  can  do  anything  P*  growled  San¬ 
ders.  U'I  never  saw  the  like  in  all  my  life!” 

“And  he  always  wants  to  show  off*  too!”  sneered  Marvin. 
“  He  never  loses  an  opportunity.” 

Marvin  did  not  seem  to  think  that  Walcott  was  as  open 
to  this  charge  as  Ben,  but  this  is  always  the  case,  that  peo¬ 
ple  who  find  fault  with  some  for  doing  a  thing,  seem  to 
think  it  all  right,  and  the  proper  thing  in  others. 

“He’s  an  all  right  fancy  skater!”  said  Bert  Rogers.  “1 
believe  he  is  better  at  it  than  Walcot^” 

nI  don’t  see  it!”  growled  Marvin. 

“Your  prejudice  blinds  you,  my  boy!” 

This  was  true,  but  Marvin  did  not  wish  to  acknowledge 
it,  and  he  growled  in  a  savage  manner. 

Ben  went  through  all  the  feats  that  had  been  performed 
by  Walcott,  and  then,  Pinky  having  re-powdered  the  surface 
of  the  ice,  Ben  skated  around  to  the  end  of  the  powdered 
strip,  and  giving  a  couple  of  powerful  strokes,  lifted  one 
foot,  and  skating  on  the  other,  began  a  series  of  bewildering 
twists  and  turns,  and  when  he  had  finished,  it  was  seen 
that  he  had  written  the  following  name: 

“  Dorothy  Dare !” 

Instantly  a  cheer  went  up  from  all  the  students  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  College,  and  from  the  girls  of  Barnard,  and  Dorothy 
blushed  to  the  roots  of  her  hair,  and  looked  confused. 

“Three  cheers  for  Ben  Bright  and  Dorothy  Dare !”  cried 
Little  Punn,  and  the  cheers  were  given  with  a  will. 

“Oh,  Ben!  how  did  you  do  that!”  cried,  Dorothy,  as  he 
skated  over  to  where  she  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  ice.  “I 
would  never  believe  anyone  could  write  a  person’s  name  in 
that  fashion !” 

“Nor  would  I !”  from  Mamie. 

“Oh,  it  is  easy  enough  when  you  know  how !”  said  Little 
Punn.  “There  is  a  lake  just  back  of  the  school-house  where 
I  used  to  go  to  school,  and  I  used  to  put  on  skates  and  go 
out  on  that  lake  and  work  examples  on  the  ice,  and  do  my 
spelling  and  writing  lessons !  Oh,  I - ” 

“Make  everybody  tired  !”  broke  in  Spalding.  “You  can’t 
stand  up  on  a  pair  of  skates,  much  less  write  anything. 
Shut  up !” 

“All  right,  if  you  say  so,  Spaldy;  but  I  was  telling  the 
truth,  just  the  same.” 

“Then  why  is  it  that  you  can’t  skate  now?” 

“I’ve  forgotten  how,  that’s  why.” 

“Oh!  that’s  it.” 

“A p  little  Punn  has  just  said,  it  is  very  easy  when  you 
know  how,”  smiled  Ben,  in  answer  to  Dorothy’s  question. 
“It  i=  really  not  so  difficult  as  it  looks.” 

“No,  I  always  found  it  very  eas - ”  began  Little  Punn, 

but  a  threatening  look  from  Spalding  shut  him  up. 


“Wouldn’t  that  jar  you,  the  way  they  yell  whenever  Ben 
Bright  does  anything!”  said  Marvin,  who  had  taken  up  a 
position  near  Walcott. 

“That’s  all  right!”  growled  the  New  Englander;  “let 
’em  yell.  I’ll  jar  the  whole  gang  when  1  get  that  fellow  on 
the  ice  with  me  in  the  race !  I’m  going  to  beat  him  so  bad 
he  won’t  ever  want  to  put  a  pair  of  skates  on  again !” 

“Good  for  you  !”  said  Marvin.  “I  hope  you  will!” 

“Well,  I  can  do  it,  all  right,  you  can  bet  on  that !” 

“He  just  got  out  there  and  did  those  fancy  stunts  on  pur¬ 
pose  to  make  people  howl  for  him !” 

“  Of  cohrse !  But  they’ll  howl  out  of  the  other  corner  of 
their  mouths  when  the  race  is  over !” 

Walcott  seemed  to  have  perfect  confidence  that  he 
could  defeat  the  youth,  but  it  remained  to  be  seen  whether 
or  not  he  was  justified  in  his  feelings  of  confidence. 

The  committee  returned  at  this  moment,  and  instantly 
all  was  bustle  and  confusion.  The  race  would  start  in  a 
short  time! 

•  /  v  ' 


CHAPTER  VI. 

i 

THE  RACE. 

The  finish  line  was  marked,  and  then  Ben  and  Walcott, 
accompanied  by  the  starter,  set  off  down  the  lake,  as  they 
would  start  at  the  farther  end  of  the  course,  and  finish 
where  the  crowd  was  gathered. 

They  were  watched  with  eager  interest  by  hundreds  of 
pairs  of  eyes,  and  the  nearer  they  got  to  the  starting-point, 
the  greater  became  the  excitement. 

“Now,  then,”  said  Little  Punn,  drawing  a  roll  of  bank¬ 
notes  from  his  pocket,  and  prancing  over  to  the  little  crowd 
which  he  knew  to  be  in  sympathy  with  Walcott,  “if  there 
are  any  among  you  who  are  willing  to  wager  that  Mr.  Wal¬ 
cott  of  New  England  will  come  over  the  finish  line  a  win¬ 
ner,  let  him  speak  up !  I  have  here  a  handful  of  Uncle 
Sam’s  promises  to  pay  bearer  on  demand  certain  sums, 
if  you  think  your  man  will  win,  why  put  up  your  money !” 

“Oh,  get  away  from  here !”  growled  Marvin;  “we  do  not 
care  to  bet.  We  would  certainly  win,  if  we  were  to  do  so, 
however.” 

“I  don’t  think!”  grinned  Little  Punn. 

The  little  chap  strutted  back  to  where  the  main  body 
of  spectators  were,  and  turned  his  attention  to  watching  the 
three  who  were  now  away  down  toward  the  starting-point, 
close  to  the  end  of  the  lake. 


“Those  guys  over  there  have  no  sporting  blood  in  them !” 
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he  said.  “They  claim  to  have  a  sure  thing,  yet  will  not  put 
up  a  dollar  to  back  their  judgment.” 

“Perhaps  they  are  not  so  sure  of  it  as  they  let  on,”  said 
Pinky  Sweet. 

“1  guess  that  is  about  the  size  of  it!”  with  a  grin. 
“Well,  they  show  good  judgment  in  keeping  their  dough 
in  their  pockets !  They’d  lose  it,  if  they  didn't,  for  Ben  is 
going  to  beat  that  fellow,  and  don’t  you  forget  it !” 

“I  hope  so!” 

“Oh,  I  do  hope  Ben  will  win!”  breathed  Dorothy.  “I 
should  feel  badly  disappointed,  if  he  should  lose !” 

“He  won’t  lose!”  said  Mamie  Blair,  with  confidence.  “I 
tell  you,  Ben  is  a  wonder,  and  is  practically  invincible  in 
whatever  he  turns  his  attention  to.” 

All  eyes  were  on  the  three  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
lake,  and  when  they  were  seen  to  stop,  and  after  a  little 
wait,  two  of  them  were  seen  to  station  themselves  a  short 
distance  apart,  in  a  stooping  position,  with  the  third  indi¬ 
vidual  a  little  distance  off  to  one  side,  the  hearts  of  all  beat 
quicker,  and  they  strained  their  eyes  and  hearing — for  the 
signal  to  start  was  to  be  a  pistol  shot. 

There  was  a  short  wait,  then,  bang !  went  the  pistol,  the 

report  coming  to  the  spectators  several  seconds  after  the  two 
,  * 
were  seen  to  start. 

The  race  was  on  and  the  excitement  was  intense.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  youths  who  had  skates  on,  skated  up  the  lake,  along 
the  shore,  so  as  to  get  a  partial  side-view  of  the  racers  as 
they  came,  it  being  impossible  to  tell  which  was  ahead 
when  they  were  coming  straight  toward  the  crowd. 

The  fact  was,  that  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  distance 
the  skaters  kept  even  with  each  other,  Ben  not  trying  to 
pull  away  from  his  opponent ;  and  the  youth  could  not  make 
up  his  mind  as  to  whether  or  not  Walcott  was  doing  his 
best. 

“We  are  going  at  a  pretty  good  clip,”  the  youth  thought; 
“but  I  think  he  can  go  faster.  He  will  probably  cut  loose, 
and  work  himself  to  the  full  limit  at  the  half-way  mark. 
I’ll  just  hold  in,  and  let  him  set  the  pace.” 

On  went  the  skaters,  like  a  pair  of  swallows  on  the  wing, 
abreast,  neither  having  gained  any  advantage,  and  both 
seeming  to  be  as  strong  as  at  the  start. 

“Now  he’ll  loosen  up !”  thought  Ben,  and  as  the  thought 
flashed  through  his  mind,  Walcott  began  putting  on  more 
steam,  and  rapidly  increased  his  speed,  until  he  was  going 
at  Express  train  speed. 

“Jove!  he  can  go  some,  sure!”  Ben  thought,  but  he  let 
out  an  extra  link  or  two,  and  held  the  New  Englander  for 
a  hundred  yards  or  so,  and  then  Ben  made  up  his  mind  to 
work  a  little  ruse  on  his  opponent.  He  knewr  that  Walcott 


felt  confident  of  being  able  to  defeat  him,  and  lie  reasoned 
that  if  he  fell  back,  slightly,  now,  the  fellow  would  think 
lie  had  the  race  w'on,  and  would  allow  his  nerves  and  mus¬ 
cles  to  relax  slightly.  Then,  when  about  two  hundred  yards 
from  the  finish  line,  the  youth  could  go  out  and  cross  the 
finish  in  front. 

“I’ll  work  it  that  way,  anyhow,”  thought  Ben,  and  he 
gradually  fell  back,  until  he  was  about  five  feet  behind 
Walcott,  who  seeing  that  he  was  in* the  lead,  became  certain 
that  he  had  the  race  won,  and  a  feeling  of  exultation  took 
possession  of  him.  ^ 

“Why,  this  is  a  cinch !”  he  thought.  “The  young  fellow 
held  on  better  than  I  expected,  but  he  would  have  to  be  a 
whole  lot  better  skater  than  he  is,  to  beat  me!  Wont  I 
get  even  with  that  gang  down  there,  that  whooped  and 
howded  for  Ben  Bright,  though !” 

Ah !  the  chickens  that  have  been  counted  before  they  were 
hatched !  Walcott  was  to  find  that  he  had  no  cinch,  at  any 
rate. 

MeanwTiile  all  wras  the  greatest  excitement  at  the  finish 
line.  The  spectators  were  watching  the  oncoming  racers 
with  staring  eyes,  and  in  many  cases  there  were  palpitat¬ 
ing  hearts. 

“Oh,  Tom!”  gasped  Dorothy;  “it — it  looks  as  though 
that — that  man  was  in  the  lead,  does  it  not !”  The  girl  was 
trembling  with  excitement,  and  so  was  her  voice. 

Tom’s  face  was  dark  and  stern. 

“It  is  hard  to  say,  just  yet,  Dorothy,”  he  replied,  “but 
it  does  look,  from  where  we  stand,  as  though  Walcott  was 
in  the  lead.” 

“He  is,  but  it’s  just  a  trick  of  Ben’s !”  cried  Little  Punn, 
confidently.  Ben  is  all  right,  and  up  to  snuff — don't  for¬ 
get  it !  Don’t  you  be  afraid,  Tom  and  Dorothy !  That 
chum  of  yours  is  all  right.  He’ll  come  under  the  ware 
winner,  and  T'd  bet  another  thousand  on  it  this  minute !” 

“Oh,  Little  Punn!  do  you  really  think  so?”  breathed 
Dorothy,  her  face  clearing  slightly,  and  a  hopeful  light 
appearing  in  the  beautiful  eyes,  so  recently  filled  with  a 
look  of  foreboding. 

“I  am  sure  of  it,  Dorothy!”  Little  Punn  declared. 
“That  fellow  can’t  beat  Ben!" 

“Tom’s  face  cleared,  somewhat,  also.  He  knew  that 
Ben  was  heady,  as  Well  as  a  speedy  skater,  and  he  felt  that 
it  was  not  only  possible,  but  quite  probable  that  Ben  was 
“working”  his  opponent. 

“I  rather  think  Penny  is  right !”  he  said.  “I  feel  con¬ 
fident  that  Ben  will  win.” 

\\  alcott’s  friends,  however,  were  sure  their  man  was  go¬ 
ing  to  win.  He  was  ahead,  and  they  were  sure  he  was 
ahead  because  his  opponent  could  not  help  himself. 
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“ Walcott  will  win!"  cried  Geoffrey  Marvin.  “He  will 
win  in  a  walk!” 

“1*11  bet  you  a  thousand  dollars  he  doesn't !”  retorted 
Little  Punn,  quickly.  “What  do  you  say?  Yes,  or  no !” 

“Yes!”  cried  Marvin,  who,  confident,  now,  that  Walcott 
would  win,  was  not  averse  to  winning  a  thousand  dollars 
from  Little  Punn,  whom  he  hated  almost  as  much  as  he 
did  Ben  Bright. 

“All  right ;  a  thousand  goes !”  cried  Little  Punn. 

Then  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  racers. 

On  came  the  two  contestants,  and,  as  the  closer  they 
came  the  plainer  it  was  seen  that  Walcott  was  in  the  lead, 
the  hearts  of  the  majority  of  Ben’s  adherents  and  friends 
|  sank. 

“Ben  is  going  to  be  beaten !”  they  thought. 

Ben  was  determined  not  to  be  beaten,  however,  and  was 
simply  biding  his  time,  wraiting  until  the  point  should  be 
reached  when  it  would  be  time  for  him  to  extend  himself, 
and  skate  for  all  there  was  in  him. 

“I  don’t  believe  he  can  fetch  a  sprint,  after  the  way  he 
has  been  working  to  secure  and  hold  the  lead,”  thought 
Ben.  “I  think  I  will  be  able  to  show  him  my  heels,  all 
right.” 

There  was  nothing  braggadocio  about  this;- it  was  Ben’s 
calm  judgment,  based  on  observation,  as  they  swept  down 
the  lake.  N 

“Oh,  I  wish  Ben  would  catch  up  with  him!”  breathed 
Dorothy.  “Do  you  think  he  can  wrin,  Tom?” 

“Of  course  he’ll  win,  Dorothy!”  said  Little  Punn,  whose 
confidence  was  as  strong  as  ever.  “Just  you  wait  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  you’ll  see  something !  You’ll  see  Ben  fetch  a 
sprint  that  will  make  your  hair  curl !” 

“Goodness!  I  would  be  willing  to  have  it  curled  as 
close  to  my  head  as  the  hair  of  a  darky,  if  Ben  could  only 
wrin  !”  the  girl  said. 

“Watch,  now!”  said  Little  Punn;  “Ben’ll  sprint  in  a 
moment.  He  can  go  faster  than  they  are  going,  and  1 
know  it!  Watch!” 

At  this  instant  Ben  began  his  sprint !  He  suddenly 
shot  forward  at  such  greatly  increased  speed  that  all  could 
see  it,  and  he  was  alongside  of  Walcott  so  quickly  it  could 
hardly  be  seen  how  it  was  done,  and  a  great  cheer  went 
up  from  the  spectators.  Ben’s  wonderful  sprint  opened 
their  eyes,  and  electrified  them,  and  as  the  youth  began 
to  gradually  pull  away  from  his  opponent,  and  leave  him 
struggling  in  the  rear,  the  spectators  became  wild  with  de¬ 
light,  and  cheered  and  cheered! 

“Bon  will  win!  Ben  will  win!”  cried  Dorothy,  and  she 
waved  the  Columbia  colors,  blue  and  white,  in  the  air,  while 
her  face  flushed  and  her  beautiful  eyes  shone  with  delight. 
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“Didn't  I  tell  you  so!”  cried  Little  Punn,  almost  beside 
himself  with  delight.  “It’s  Ben's  race!” 

As  for  Walcott’s  friends  and  adherents,  they  paled  as 
they  saw  Ben  leap  into  his  wonderful  sprint,  and  as  he 
passed  his  opponent,  and  began  drawing  away  from  him, 
they  yelled  to  Walcott  to: 

“Catch  up  with  him  !” 

“Don’t  let  him  pull  away  from  you!” 

“Skate  for  your  life!” 

“Don’t  let  him  beat  you !” 

“Sprint,  man;  sprint!” 

Walcott  heard,  but  could  not  respond.  He  had  exerted 
himself  too  greatly  in  securing  the  lead  at  the  half-way 
mark,  and  retaining  it  to  where  Ben  had  caught  him,  and 
he  could  not  have  shown  a  sprint  to  save  his  life.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that  Ben  Bright  won  the  race,  as  he  gradually  in¬ 
creased  his  lead,  and  crossed  the  finish  line  ten  yards  ahead 
of  his  opponent,  amid  the  wildest  kind  of  shouting,  and 
waving  of  handkerchiefs  by  the  spectators — that  is,  the 
majority  of  them.  Of  course,  Walcott’s  friends  and  ad¬ 
herents  did  not  cheer. 

“  Ben  Bright  wins  !  Three  cheers  for  Ben  Bright !”  cried 
Little  Punn,  and  the  cheers  were  given  with  a  will. 

Ben  circled  around  and  glided  back  to  where  Dorothy 
and  the  other  girls  stood,  and,  stopping,  received  their 
congratulations. 

“You  won,  Ben!”  breathed  Dorothv.  “Oh,  I  am  so 
glad  !  But  you  must  surely  be  tired  !” 

Ben  laughed. 

“Not  so  very  tired,”  he  said.  “I  have  been  more  tired, 
many  a  time.” 

“Pshaw!  You  don't  think  it  would  make  him  tired  k) 
defeat  that  fellow  skating,  do  you?”  said  Little  Punn, 
airily.  “Not  on  your  tintype  !” 

Then  Little  Punn  made  his  way  across  to  where  Marvin 
and  his  crowd  stood. 

“Marvin,  old  socks,  I  will  trouble  you  for  that  little 
old  thousand  you  owe  me,”  he  said. 

Marvin  gave  the  little  chap  a  cold  stare. 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  mean,”  he  said.  *  • 

The  smile  disappeared  from  Little  Punn’s  face,  and  an 
angry  look  took  its  place. 

“You  don’t  know  what  I  mean?”  he  asked. 

“No.” 

Little  Punn  stared  Marvin  straight  in  the  eyes,  and  the 
youth  had  to  drop  his  gaze. 

“I  guess  you  know,  all  right,”  the  little  chap  said.  “lrou 
owe  me  a  thousand  dollars.” 

“For  what?”  Marvin  tried  to  keep  his  tones  even,  but 
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his  voice  trembled  slightly,  showing  that  he  was  laboring 
under  considerable  nervous  strain. 

“You  know  well  enough  why,  Marvin.  You  bet  me  a 
thousand  dollars  iliat  Walcott  would  defeat  Ben  Bright, 
a  few  minutes  ago,  and  he  failed  to  do  so.  Now  I  want 
my  money.” 

‘‘Oh,  that’s  what  you  mean!”  he  said.  “Why,  Punny, 
you  know  that  was  all  in  jest.  I  didn’t  mean  to  bet, 
really.” 

Little  Punn  looked  the  other  straight  in  the  eyes,  and 
his  lips  curled  in  contempt  and  unbelief. 

“And  do  you  mean  that  if  Walcott  had  won,  you  would 
not  haye  expected  me  to  pay  you  the  thousand  dollars  ?”  he 
asked.  , 

“Why,  of  course  I  should  not  have  expected  anything  of 
ihe  kind.  No  money  was  up,  and  I  was  only  in  fun.  I 
don’t  owe  you  a  cent.” 

Little  Punn’s  eyes  flashed. 

“Marvin,”  he  said,  coldly,  “do  you  know  what  I  think? 
No?  Then  I’ll  tell  you:  I  think  you  are  the  biggest  liar 
in  seven  States!  And  I  am  positive  that,  had  Walcott 
won,  you  would  have  been  after  me,  hot,  for  that  thousand 
dollars.  Put  that  m  your  pipe  and  smoke  it !” 

“I’ve  a  good  mind  to  knock  your  block  off!”  threatened 
Marvin,  but  Little  Punn,  who  was  game  as  a  pebble  when 
his  blood  was  up,  never  flinched,  but  looking  the  other 
straight  in  the  eyes,  said,  grimly: 

“Just  try  it!” 

But  Marvin  did  not  try  it;  and  with  a  smile  of  scorn 
on  his  face,  and  a  snap  of  his  Angers  in  Marvin’s  face,  the 
little  chap  turned  away. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

» 

LITTLE  PUIsN  COLLECTS. 

“What  do  you  think  Marvin  did,  just  now?”  he  asked, 
when  he  had  returned  to  his  friends. 

?‘I  don’t  know,  what?”  asked  Markham. 

“He  refused  to  pay  me  the  thousand  dollars  I  won  from 
him.” 

“The  thousand  you  bet  just  before  the  race  ended,  when 
Walcott  was  in  the  lead  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why,  it  was  a  fair  and  square  bet !” 

“Of  course  it  was!  1  have  all  the  people  here  for  rvit- 
nesses,  and,  although  the  money  was  not  actually  up,  it  was 
just  the  same,  and  if  Walcott  had  won,  T  should  have  paid 


over  the  one  thousand  dollars,  just  the  same  us  though  it 
iiad  actually  been  up.” 

“Of  course;  and  Marvin  refuses  to  pay?” 

“Yes ,  he  says  he  was  just  in  fun,  and  didn’t  mean  to  bet, 
at  all.” 

“Just  the  same,  if  Iris  man  had  won,  he  would  have  been 
after  you  for  the  money,  I’ll  bet  on  that!”  said  Ralph 
Peters.  r 

“That’s  what  I  told  him,  too!”  said  Little  Punn.  “I 
think  he  is  small  potatoes  and  a  few  in  a  hill !” 

“And  a  poor  kind  of  potatoes  at  that !”  from  Pinky 
Sweet. 

“That’s  right;  you  have  him  down  pretty  fine,  Punny,” 
from  Rhyme. 

“You’ll  never  see  that  thousand  dollars,”  said  Spalding. 

“No;  he  said  he  wouldn’t  pay  it.” 

“It’s  too  bad!”  remarked  Markham,  sympathetically. 
“Marvin  is  a  regular  skin.” 

“He’s  all  that!  Well,  I  won  a  thousand  from  one  fel¬ 
low,  who  will  be  unable  to  kick  out,  because  the:  money  is 
up,  and  that  is  Gilbert  Throckmorton.” 

“You  won  a  thousand  from  Walcott,  too.” 

“Yes,  but  that  doesn’t  give  me  so  much  satisfaction  as 
the  thousand  I  won  from  Gilbert,  or  the  thousand  from 
Marvin,  if  I  had  got  it,  for  I  dislike  those  two  fellows  ex¬ 
ceedingly,  and  would  like  to  win  everything  they  have. 
Walcott  I  have  nothing  particular  against.” 

“It  isn't  the  n^oney  you  are  after,  so  much  as  it  is  to 
get  even  with  them,  eh,  Punny  ?”  smiled  Dickson. 

“That's  about  the  size  of  it.” 

Ben  Bright  had  removed  his  skates  by  this  time,  and 
leaving  the  admiring  crowd,  he  walked  over  to  where  Wal¬ 
cott,  dark-faced  and  disappointed-looking,  stood,  almost 
alone — Marvin,  Sanders  and  the  rest  having  deserted  him, 
now  that  he  had  lost.  The  youth  held  out  his  hand. 

“I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  splendid  race  you 
put  up,  Mr.  Walcott,”  Ben  said.  “You  made  me  hustle  to 
beat  you.” 

Walcott  hesitated.  He  was  very  sore  over  having  been 
beaten  by  an  amateur,  but  his  good  sense  told  him  it  would 
be  best  to  take  his  defeat  gracefully,  so  he  took  Ben’s  hand. 

“ Thank  you,  he  said.  “I  am  pretty  badly  cut  up  over 
this  affair,  for  I  thought  I  could  beat  you  easily.  You  are 
a  wonder,  Mr.  Bright.  There  are  few  who  can  boat  you. 
I  am  free  to  say  that  you  arc  the  best  skater  I  ever  saw. 
much  less  ran  up  against.” 

“I  have  skated  but  little,  this  winter."  said  Ben.  “and 
none  at  all  last  winter,  and  I  was  afraid  T  would  bo  un¬ 
able  to  do  myself  justice.  One  does  not  forget  the  knack 
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once  it  is  thoroughly  acquired,  however,  and  a  little  prac¬ 
tice  will  put  a  fellow  back  in  shape  again.” 

“Well,  if  you  were  not  in  your  true  form  to-day,  1  would 
not  care  to  skate  against  you  when  you  were!” 

Ben  smiled. 

“I  guess  I  never  skated  much  better  than  I  skated  to¬ 
day,”  he  said. 

Thqn  he  returned  to  his  friends,  and  was  congratulated 
on  every  hand. 

It  lacked  only  a  few'  minutes  of  train  time,  and  there 
was  a  hurried  movement  toward  the  railway  station,  the 
crowd  reaching  it  a  couple  of  minutes  before  the  train 
came  in. 

The  extra  coaches  had  been  left  behind,  on  a  side-track, 
by  the  train  they  came  up  on,  and  the  down  train  hooked 
onto  them,  and  the  crowd  tilled  them  up  completely. 

Jollity  reigned  supreme  on  the  way  back  to  the  city. 
The  majority  of  those  in  the  coaches  h§d  favored  Ben,  and 
they  were  glad  he  had  won,  and  they  let  the  fact  be  known. 

Dorothj,  Mamie  and  the  rest  of  the  girls  were  delighted 
with  the  result  of  the  race,  and  they  talked  and  laughed 
in  a  manner  to  wdnch  they  had  been  strangers  during  the 
up  trip. 

Ben  and  his  chums,  and  the  Barnard  College  girls,  as 
well  as  nearly  half  the  students,  got  off  the  train  at  Har¬ 
lem,  and  took  street  cars  across  to  the  Boulevard,  and  then 
took  cars  down  past  Barnard  and  Columbia  Colleges  from 

there.  The  girls  alighted  at  Barnard,  and  were  given  three 
,  ? 
cheers  as  the  cars  sped  onward. 

Ben  and  his  friends  got  off  at  the  street  on  which  their 
apartment  house  was  located,  and  then  walked  across  Ams¬ 
terdam  avenue,  and  were  at  home  once  more. 

“Well,  hurrah  for  Ben  Bright  and  the  freshman  class 
of  Columbia  College!”  cried  Little  Punn.  “Ben,  you  are 
all  right!”  ^ 

“He  certainly  is  !”  from  Tom. 

“Sure!” 

•  j 

“You  know  he  is!” 

“Ben,  you’re  the  best  skater  in  the  United  States!” 

Ben  laughed,  and  flushed  slightly  at  the  praise. 

“Oh,  I  'think  you  boys  over-estimate  my  abilities,”  he 
said.  “I  beat  Walcott,  true,  but  there  are  lots  of  skaters 
who  could  do  the  same  thing.” 

“I  don’t  know  about  that,  Ben,”  objected  Little  Punn 
“He  is  the  champion  of  New  England,  and  that  means  a 
great  deal.” 

“That’s  right,”  agreed  Tom.  “There  is  not  such  a  very 
larg'  number  of  fellows  who  (?ould  beat  Walcott,  and  T 
ibinV  t are  very  few,  indeed,  w'ho  could  beat  Ben  !” 


“That’s  the  way  1  size  it  up !”  said  Markham. 

“Ud  back  you  against  any  of  them!”  declared  Little 
Punn. 

“I  believe  you  Would  bet  on  me,  if  you  knew  I  was 
going  to  lose!”  smiled  Ben. 

“But  I  could  never  know  that,  Ben.  You  generally 
win,  you  know.” 

“Walcott  was  pretty  sore  over  his  defeat,  wasn’t  he. 
Ben?”  asked  Tom. 

“Yes;  he  acknowledged  as  much.  It  was  natural  thai  he 
should.  Being  the  champion  of  New  England,  he  hated 
to  be  beaten  by  a  young  fellow  whom  he  had  never  heard 
of  before.” 

“He’ll  be  more  careful  in  future,  I  judge,”  smiled 
Sparks.  “This  will  teach  him  a  lesson.” 

The  youths  talked  for  a.  while,  and  then,  as  it  was  near 

i 

six  o’clock,  they  got  ready  for  dinner,  and  pronjptly  at  the 
hour  they  went  down  to  the  dining-room,  for  all  were 
hungry.  . 

They  went  back  up  to  the  parlor  of  Ben’s  and  Tom’s 
suite  as  soon  as  the  meal  wras  ended,  and  talked  there  for 
half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Then  Little  Punn 
yawned,  and  said: 

“I  guess  I  had  better  go  to  the  Saint  Nicholas  Rink 

and  get  my  money.  The  manager  of  the  rink  held  stakes 

von  know.” 

* 

“Yes,  we’ll  go  along,  Punny,  and  see  that  yon  don’t  get 
robbed  coming  home,”  said  Markham. 

“That’s  a  good  idea,”  said  Ben.  “There  might  be  some 
hard  cases  at  the  rink,  who,  seeing  Punny  receive  such  a 
large  sum,  would  think  it  worth  while  trying  to  get  it 
The  rest  of  you  may  as  well  go  along  with  Punny,  but 
I  think  I  will  stay  here.  I  am  afraid  Walcott  would  think 
I  had  come  down  there  on  purpose  to  show  myself,  and 
get  a  chance  to  make  him  feel  cheap.” 

“Oh,  1  don’t  think  he  would  look  at  it  that  way,  Ben,' 
said  Tom ;  “but,  of  course,  if  you  don’t  feel  like  going,  stay 
here.  There  are  enough  of  us  to  act  as  a  body  guard  for 
Punny,  without  you.” 

“Oh,  yes;  I  guess  I  will  stay  here  and  read.” 

So  the  rest  of  the  youths  took  their  departure,  and  made 
their  way  to  the  rink,  where  they  found  Walcott  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  teaching  some  beginners  how  to  skate.  This  waf 
what  he  was  employed  for  by  the  manager  of  the  rink,  but 
this  evening  he  did  not  seem  to  have  much  heart  in  his 
work.  His  defeat  of  the  afternoon  was  in  his  mind  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  things. 

He  frowned  when  ho  saw  Tom,  Little  Punn  and  the  rest, 
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but  his  fact*  lighted  up  a  bit  when  he  saw  that  Ben  Bright 
was  not  with  them. 

“1  supposed  that  young  fellow  would  be  on  hand  to  make 
me  feel  cheap,  this  evening!”  he  thought;  ‘‘but  he  didn’t 
come.  He  is  a  pretty  white  sort  of  a  chap,  after  all.” 

The  manager  of  the  rink  was  not  present,  and  would 
not  be  until  later  m  the  evening,  so  Tom,  Little  Punn  and 
the  rest  got  skates,  and  came  out  onto  the  ice  and  began 
skating.  It  so  happened  that  Gilbert  Throckmorton  am 
his  three  cronies,  Clarence  Clinger  and  the  two  dudes, 
Charley  Gildersleeve  and  Julian  Bloomer,  were  on  the  ice 
and  Little  Punn’s  eyes  shone  with  a  mischievous  light  as 
he  saw  his  enemies. 

“Fll  just  see  if  I  can’t  have  a  little  fun  with  them!” 
he  thought.  “I  still  owe  them  something,  and  I  always 
pay  my  debts.” 

Little  Punn  was  only  a  fairly  good  skater,  but  on  this 
evening  he  pretended  to  be  a  poorer  skater  than  he  really 
was.  He  watched  his  opportunity,  and  waiting  until  he  saw 
Gilbert  and  his  three  cronies  coming  along  the  side  of  the 
rink  at  a  lively  rate — they  thought  they  were  fine  skaters, 
and  were  showing  off — he  managed  to  lose  control  of  him¬ 
self  just  before  Gilbert,  who  was  in  the  lead,  reached  him, 
and,  with  a  wild  stroke  or  two,  as  though  trying  to  retain 
his  equilibrium,  Little  Punn  fell,  and  seemingly  by  accident, 
but  really  by  design,  he  stuck  out  his  foot  and  tripped 
Gilbert,  who  fell,  and  went  scooting  along  the  ice  on  his 
face,  while  his  three  cronies,  unable  to  stop  quickly  enough, 
cr  to  avoid  him,  ran  into  their  fallen  companion,  and  down 
went  the  three,  ker-thump,  right  on  top  of  Gilbert,  who 
gave  utterance  to  a  wild  yell  of  pain  and  affright,  for  he 
thought  he  was  going  to  he  killed. 

It  was  a  great  fall  and  a  great  tangle,  and  the  four 
gilded  youths  scooted  along  the  ice  for  a  distance  of  twenty 
yards  at  least,  before  they  came  to  a  stop,  and  then  they 
began  untangling  themselves,  with  many  a  remark  that 
was  more  energetic  and  vindictive  than  elegant,  while  the 
other  skaters  gathered  about,  and  jeered  the  quartette. 

“I  thought  you  fellows  were  skaters!” 

“So  they  are — on  their  ears!” 

“All  down  but  nine — set  ’em  up  again!” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you  fellows,  anyway — full?” 

“Their  heads  are  so  loaded  down  with  brains  that  they 
.are  too  heavy,  as  compared  to  their  feet,”  explained  Little 
Punn.  “and  consequently  they  became  overbalanced  and 
fell — see  ?” 

The  crowd  roared  at  this. 

“T  guess  that’s  it — nit !”  laughed  one. 

“Yes,  that’s  it — T  hardlv  think!”  from  another. 


“The  brains  that  are  in  the  heads  of  those  fellows  would 
never  overbalance  them !” 

“Not  on  your  tintype!” 

“Their  cocoanuts  are  filled  with  sawdust,  and  sawdust 
isn  t  heavy.” 

“What  are  you  fellows  trying  to  do — getting  in  shape 
to  play  football  on  skates?” 

The  four  youths  finally  disentangled  themselves  and 
scrambled  to  their  feet.  They  were  very  angry,  and  Gilbert 
glared  at  Little  Punn  fiercely,  and  said : 

“You  did  that  on  purpose,  you - ” 

“Hold  on!”  said  Little  Punn,  raising  his  hand  warn- 
ingly ;  “don’t  say  anything  you’ll  be  sorry  for,  I  beg  of 
vou !” 

“Well,  you  did  that  on  purpose!”  Gilbert  reasserted, 
“and  I  think  it  was  a  shabby  trick,  to  say  the  least!” 

“Of  course  he  did  it  on  purpose!”  growled  Clarence 
Clinger. 

“  Awve  course  he  did,  donchew  knaw  !”  from  Gildersleeve. 

“Thawt’s  wight,  baw  jawve!”  from  Bloomer. 

“Gentlemen,  you  wrong  me!”  said  Little  Punn,  with 
great  apparent  earnestness.  “I  assure  you  nothing  was 
farther  from  my  thoughts  than  the  tripping  up  of  your 
worthy  selves.” 

“Aw  don’t  believe  it,  donchew  knaw!”  muttered  Gilder¬ 
sleeve.  “Yaw  did  it  on  purpose.” 

“I  have  just  remarked,  Gilly,  that  it  was  accidental,” 
said  Little  Punn,  calmly.  “You  see,  I  do  not  happen  to  be 
such  a  skilled  skater  as  you  fellows  are,  and  it  so  happened 
that  I  lost  my  balance  and  fell,  just  as  you  were  coming 
along,  Gilbert  tripped  over  my  foot  and  down  he  went,  the 
rest  of  you  falling  over  him.  I  am  very,  very  sorry — that 
vou  didn’t  break  vour  necks^ — but  of  course  I  could  not 
help  what  occurred,  and  am  not  to  blame.” 

“Ya-as.”  growled  Bloomer;  “yaw  sorry  we  didn’t  bweak 
our  necks,  there  is  no  donbt  about  that !  Ahnd  Aw  am 
confident  yaw  did  thawt  twick  on  purpose!” 

“Well,  then,  let’s  see  yaw  pwove  it!”  mimicked  Little 
Punn,  not  in  the  least  ruffled. 

“Awve  course  Aw  cawn’t  pwove  it,”  Bloomer  acknow¬ 
ledged;  “but  Aw  believe  it,  just  the  same,  baw  jawve!” 

“All  right,  believe  it,  if  it  will  do  you  any  good.” 
grinned  Little  Punn.  “I  don’t  care  what  you  believe.” 

“You  need  a  good  thrashing,  that’s  what  you  need!” 
fumed  Gilbert. 

“Well,  why  don’t  you  sail  in  and  give  it  to  me.  then?” 
asked  the  little  chap,  coolly,  seemingly  not  in  the  least 
alarmed — as  indeed  he  was  not.  for  he  knew  his  friends 
would  stand  bv  diim.  and  see  to  it  that  not  more  than  one 
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attacked  him  at  once,  and  lie  was  not  afraid  of  any  one 

of  the  four. 

“Fighting  is  vulgar!”  said  Gilbert. 

“So  it  is!  So  it  is!”  agreed  Little  Punn.  “I’m  glad 
you  thought  of  that  in  time!” 

“Come,  fellows,  we  are  losing  too  much  time,  here,”  and 
Gilbert  moved  away,  his  three  cronies  following  him.  They 
remained  in  the  rink,  and  kept  on  skating,  but  they  kept 
a  wary  eye  on  Little  Punn,  much  to  his  amusement.  He 
was  well  satisfied,  for  he  felt  that  he  had  in  a  measure 
squared  up  accounts  with  them. 

About  half  an  hour  later  the  manager  of  the  rink  put 
in  an  appearance,  and  he  paid  over  to  Little  Punn  the  four 
thousand  dollars  that  he  was  holding — two  of  Little  Punn’s, 
and  two  that  had  been  put  up  by  Walcott  and  Gilbert 
Throckmorton. 

It  ground  Gilbert  terribly  to  see  his  thousand  dollars 
go  into  Little  Punn’s  pocket,  but  he  had  been  foolish 
enough  to  bet,  and  he  had  to  take  the  consequences. 

Tom,  Little  Punn  and  the  rest  did  not  linger  long  in 
ihe  rink  after  that,  but  left,  and  started  on  the  return  to 
their  apartments. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

» 

THE  CHALLENGE. 

“Well,  fellows,  it  has  come  at  last !” 

“What  has  come,  Ben?” 

Ben  Bright  had  just  entered  the  room  in  his  and  Tom’s 
apartments  where  the  rest  of  the  youths  were  gathered. 
In  his  hand  he  held  a  letter,  and  he  held  it  up  so  the  rest 
could  see  it,  as  he  spoke. 

“The  challenge,”  he  replied,  in  answer  to  Tom’s  question 
of  “What  has  come,  Ben?” 

“The  challenge? — what  challenge,  old  man?” 

“From  the  manager  of  the  Harvard  basket  ball  team.” 
“Oh!”  the  exclamation  came  in  a  chorus  from  the 
youths.  \ 

“So,  that’s  it?”  from  Tom.  “And  they  want  a  return 
game  with  us,  do  they?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  you  can  just  bet  that  they  have  got  their  team  up 
into  warm  form,  if  they  have  sent  a  challenge,  Ben !”  said 

Markham. 

“Sure !”  agreed  Spalding.  “They  would  never  have  sent 
th<’-  challenge,  otherwise.” 

“Right  you  are,  Spaldy,  old  socks!”  coincided  Little 


Punn;  “and  we  will  have  to  play  the  game  of  our  life  to 
beat  them,  vou  can  bet  on  that!” 

“Hear  that  ‘we’!  sneered  Brown.  “It  is  always  in  evi¬ 
dence.” 

“That’s  all  right,  Brownie.  I  always  lend  my  moral  sup¬ 
port  to  our  teams,  and,  therefore,  1  contend  that  I  have  a 
right  to  say  ‘we’  whenever  I  choose  to  do  so.” 

“Oh,  you  are  always  contending  some  fool  thing  or 
other !” 

“It  is  so  foolish  to  contend  with  you,  however.  Brownie, 
that  I  shall  not  do  so,  but  will  request  you  to  keep  still  until 
we  hear  more  about  this  game.  Say,  Ben,  will  we  have 
to  go  to  Boston,  if  we  accept  their  challenge,  and  play 
them  ?” 

“Yes,  Punny.  They  came  here,  you  know,  and  if  we 

* 

play  them,  we  will  have  to  go  there.” 

“Hurrah!  Hurrah!  Say,  I’m  glad  of  that !  I’ve  been 
wanting  to  visit  the  city  of  baked  beans  and  aestheticism  for 
lo  !  these  many  moons  !” 

“Are  you  going  to  accept  their  challenge,  Ben?”  asked 
Pinky  Sweet. 

“I  don’t  know,  Pinky.” 

“Why  don’t  you  know,  Ben?”  asked  Tom. 

“I  don’t  like  to  take  the  responsibility  upon  myself. 
If  the  rest  of  the  members  of  the  team  wish  to  accept  the 
challenge,  I  am  willing,  but  if  the  majority  do  not  wish 
to  do  so,  I  shall  not  accept.”  .  \ 

“Well,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  willing,”  said 
Tom. 

“And  I,”  from  Markham. 

“So  am  I,”  declared  Pinkv  Sweet. 

“I’m  in  for  it,  if  the  rest  are,”  drawled  Spalding. 

“And  you  can  count  on  me,  Ben !”  said  Little  Punn. 

“You’re  not  a  member  of  the  team,  Punny!”  growled 
Brown. 

“I’m  not?” 

“No.”  ’  '  , 

“That’s  all  you  know  about  it.” 

“It  is,  eh?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then  tell  us  what  position  you  play  ?  ” 

“I’m  coach  and  general  manager!” 

“A  pretty  coach  and  manager  you  would  make !”  sneered 
Brown.  “You  couldn’t  manage  a  team  made  up  of  six- 
vear-olds !” 

“I  couldn’t,  eh?” 

“No.” 

“That’s  all  right;  you  don’t  know  everything,  and  if 
you’ll  watch  me  closely,  you  will  see  me  fool  you  every 
once  in  a  while.” 
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“Well,  if  the  rest  of  you  wish  to  accept  the  challenge,  I 
am  willing,”  said  Ben.  “Then  I  shall  write  and  accept, 
shall  1  ?” 

“Yes !”  came  the  reply  in  a  chorus. 

“Very  well;  I  will  write  the  acceptance  right  away,  and 
mail  it.” 

“When  are  we  to  play  them,  Ben?”  asked  Tom.  “When 
will  wc  go  to  Cambridge?” 

“They  want  us  to  play  the  coming  Saturday.” 

“Saturday,  eh?  Well,  that  will  suit  us,  I  think?” 

“Yes;  as  it  will  give  us  a  chance  to  get  over  thefce  and 
back  without  losing  any  time  away  from  school.” 

“So  it  will;  we  can  leave  here  Friday  night,  get  there 
early  Saturday  morning,  and  will  be  enabled  to  get  five 
or  six  hours  sleep.  Then,  after  the  game,  we  can  come 
back  home,  and  will  have  Sunday  to  rest  up.” 

“I’ll  go  and  write  the  letter,  fellows,”  said  Ben,  and  he 
disappeared  into  an  adjoining  room. 

He  was  gone  only  a  few  minutes,  when  he  came  back  with 
a  letter  in  his  hand. 

“I’ll  go  and  mail  this,”  he  said,  “and  then  we’ll - ” 

Little  Punn  jerked  the  letter  out  of  his  hand. 

“No  you  won’t!”  he  grinned.  “I’ll  go  and  mail  it,  my¬ 
self,  see?” 

7  S' 

“All  right,”  smiled  Ben,  and  the  little  chap  hastened 
out  of  the  room. 

He  was  gone  only  a  few  minutes,  as  he  hurried,  for  he 
did  not  wish  to  miss  any  of  the  conversation  relative  to  the 
game  of  basket  ball  which  was  to  be  played  with  Harvard, 
at  Cambridge,  on  the  coming  Saturday. 

“We  must  put  in  some  solid  practice  between  now  and 
Saturday,”  said  Ben.  “We  want  to  be  in  good  form  when 
we  go  over  there.  If  we  are  not  in  our  very  best  form,  we 
are  liable  to  be  beaten,  for  you  may  be  sure  those  fellows  are 
on  edge.” 

“You  know  it,  Ben!”  said  Dickinson. 

“They  would  not  have  sent  the  challenge,  otherwise,” 
from  Markham. 

•The  youths  discussed  the  matter  at  length,  and  then  re¬ 
tired  for  the  night,  this  being  Tuesday  evening. 

The  next  afternoon,  Ben  got  the  freshman  team — which 
consisted  of  Tom,  Spalding,  Markham,  Pinky  Sweet  and 
himself,  together  in  the  gymnasiupi,  and  a  game  was 
played  with  the  scrub  team,  which  was  made  up  of  some 
of  the  beet  players  that  were  in  the  college,  outside  of 
Ben’s  team. 

Ben  had  instructed  the  members  of  the  scrub  to  play 
their  very  best  ball,  and  they  did  so,  the  result  being  that 
it  was  a  hotlv  contested  game,  Ben’s  side  winning  bv  the 
•score  of  14  to  2. 


“Let’s  rest  awhile  and  play  another  game,  fellows,”  said 
Ben.  “What  do  you  say?” 

The  others  were  willing,  and  they  rested  half  an  hour, 
taking  just  enough  exercise  walking  about  the  gymnasium 
to  keep  from  catching  cold,  and  then  they  lined  up  for 
another  game. 

This  game,  like  the  other,  was  warmly  contested,  but 
Ben’s  team  won  with  ease,  although  the  score  was  more  even 
than  in  the  first  game,  being  18  to  10. 

“Well,  we  have  had  some  good  practice,  anyway,”  said 
Ben,  as  they  left  the  gymnasium,  after  having  donned  their 
street  clothes,  and  were  crossing  the  campus. 

“Yes,”  replied  Tom.  “Of  course,  the  scrub  team  isn’t 
Harvard,  but  it  plays  a  good,  strong  game,  and  we  put  it 
over  it  in  good  shape.” 

“So  we  did.  Well,  it  is  good  enough,  so  that  it  will  put 
on  edge,  all  right,  and  that  is  what  we  want.” 

“There  goes  that  Ben  Bright  gang!”  growled  Geoffrey 
Marvin,  who,  with  his  cronies,  happened  to  be  crossing  the 
campus  at  the  same  time  Ben  and  his  friends  were  crossing. 

“Yes;  they’ve  been  practicing  basket  ball  in  the  gym.,” 
said  Bert  Rogers.  “Harvard  has  challenged  them  to  a  re¬ 
turn  game.” 

“Is  that  so,  sure  enough,  Bert?”  asked  Marvin. 

“Yes;  on  the  square,  it  is.” 

“When  do  they  play?” 

“Saturday.” 

“Here?” 

“No;  at  Cambridge.” 

“Say,  Harvard  won’t  do  a  thing  to  that  outfit!”  said 
Marvin,  a  look  of  delight  on  his  face.  “They’ll  shut  Ben 
Bright’s  gang  of  cronies  out !” 

“On  what  do  you  base  your  calculations,  Geoff?”  asked 
Rogers. 

“Oh,  on  nothing  in  particular,  save  that  I  know  the 
Ben  Bright  aggregation  won’t  be  in  it  with  the  Harvard 
five.” 

“What  makes  you  think  it  won’t?” 

“Oh,  everything.  It  can’t  rank  with  the  Harvard  fire.” 

“You  think  it  can’t?” 

“I  do.” 

“That’s  funny,  in  view  of  the  facts.  Have  you  for¬ 
gotten  that  the  Ben  Bright  aggregation,  as  you  call  it. 
played  one  game  with  the  Harvard  five  in  Madison  Square 
Garden,  and  not  only  beat  it,  but  shut  it  out?” 

“No;  I  remember  that,  but  the  win  was  by  a  fluke,  in 
my  opinion.” 

“By  a  fluke?” 

“Yes.” 

Rogers  laughed  ironically. 
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“Geoff.,  I  gave  you  credit  for  better  judgment  than 
that!”  he  said.  “You  know  there  was  nothing  of  the 
tluke  order  about  the  Ben  Bright  five  over  the  Harvard 
live.  It  was  a  good,  closely  contested  game,  and  Bright’s 
five  won  on  its  merits.” 

“I  don't  think  so!”  said  Marvin,  doggedly. 

“I  don’t  see  how  you  can  say  that,  Marvin,”  said. Sanders, 
who  happened  to  be  in  the  crowd,  although  he  did  not  traiA 
with  Marvin  and  his  gang  all  the  time;  “I  don’t  fancy 
that  outfit  any  more  than  you  do,  but  I  must  say  that  I 
think  they  won  that  game  from  Harvard  strictly  on  their 
merits.  They  do  play  a  hot  game  of  basket  ball.” 

Marvin  grunted  out  something  unintelligible.  He  hated 
to  acknowledge  that  the  others  were  right.  He  hated  Ben 
Bright  so  bad  that  he  was  not  willing  to  give  him  credit 
for  anything  at  all,  but  Rogers  and  Sanders,  while  being 
enemies  of  Ben  Bright,  were  more  fair-minded. 

“Well,  let  that  go,”  said  Rogers ;  “I  will  say  that  I  hope 
Harvard  will  do  them  up,  this  time,  anyway.” 

“Oh,  they’ll  do  Ben  Bright  and  his  gang  up,  all  right, 
you  may  be  sure  of  that!”  said  Marvin.  “They  sent  the 
challenge,  you  know,  and  they  would  not  have  sent  the 
challenge  unless  they  were  sure  that  they  could  defeat 
Bright’s  team.” 

“That  is  very  good  logic,  Marvin,”  agreed  Sanders.  “I 
think,  myself,  that  Harvard  will  win,  this  time,  and  do  it 
easily,  and  I  am  going  to  go  over  there  Saturday,  and  see 
them  do  it !” 

“And  so  am  I!”  declared  Marvin. 

“Here,  too!”  declared  Henry  Dudley. 

“I’m  in  on  that !”  said  Don  Ross. 

“And  so  am  I,”  from  Dick  Wilton. 

“I  hope  Harvard  will  shut  Ben  Bright’s  gang  out,  and 
not  let  them  score  at  all !”  growled  Geoffrey. 

“I’m  with  you  in  that,”  declared  Sanders. 

“Harvard  will  never  shut  Ben  Bright’s  team  out!”  said 
Rogers.  “You  can  safely  bet  on  that.” 

“Well,  I’m  not  going  to  bet,  one  wTay  or  the  other !”  said 
Marvin.  “I’ve  lost  enough  money,  as  it  is,  and  I’m  going 
to  quit.” 

“You  have  no  kick  coming,  though,  Marvin,”  said  Rog¬ 
ers,  coolly.  “You  lost  a  thousand,  up  at  Lake  Kensico, 
when  you  bet  that  Walcott  would  beat  Ben  Bright  skating, 
and  then  kicked  out  of  it.” 

“That  was  a  little  streak  of  luck,”  grinned  Marvin. 
“I’m  glad  we  didn’t  have  time  to  put  up  the  money.  If 
we  had  done  that,  the  money  would  have  been  gone.” 

“That’s  no  lie  !”  said  Don  Ross. 

“It’r/hard  to  keep  from  betting  wrhen  that  little  runt  of  a 
I. it  tie  Punn  is  around,  though,”  said  Marvin.  “He  is 


so  confoundedly  impudent  that  a  fellow  can  hardly  keep 
from  taking  lmn  up  on  some  of  his  bluffs.” 

“They  are  not  really  bluffs,  either,”  said  Rogers;  “he 
is  always  ready  to  put  up  his  money,  and  he  means  busi¬ 
ness,  all  the  time.” 

“I  wonder  if  many  of  the  students  wil  go  over  to  see 
ilie  game?”  remarked  Henry  Dudley. 

“I  heard  quite  a  number  say  they  were  going,”  said 
Rogers.  “I  think  there  will  be  quite  a  crowd.” 

“And  when  will  they  go?” 

“Friday  night.” 

“Shall  we  go  along  on  the  same  train?” 

“Of  course,  whv  not?” 

“Oh,  I  hate  to  let  those  fellows  know  I  am  interested 
enough  in  them  to  go  anywhere  to  see  them  play.” 

“Yes,  but  you  go  in  the  hope  of  seeing  them  beaten;  they 
know  that,  so  it  will  be  all  right,  and  to  see  you  along,  will 
grind  them,  rather  than  make  them  feel  good.” 

Marvin  looked  pleased. 

“I  guess  you  are  rigl>t,”  he  said.  “Well,  we  will  go  on  the 
same  train,  and  in  the  same  car,  and  let  it  be  known  that 
we  hope  they  'will  be  beaten.  There  will  be  some  satisfac¬ 
tion,  anyway.” 

“Yes,  but  I  should  advise  you  not  to  say  too  much,  as 
seme  of  Ben  Bright’s  friends  are  rather  excitable,  and 
might  slug  you  on  the  ear !” 

“That’s  about  all  they  are — sluggers!”  growled  Marvin. 

“They  are  basket  ball  players  as  well  as  sluggers,”  said 
Rogers.  “I  was  down  watching  them  practice,  just  now, 
and  I  must  say  that  the  way  they  put  it  all  over  the  scrub 
team  was  a  caution.” 

“Bah!”  sneered  Marvin;  “the  scrub  team  can’t  play 
basket  ball.  Any  old  five  could  beat  them.” 

“That’s  where  your  off,  Marvin.  The  scrub  is  all  right, 
and  it  puts  up  a  hot  article  of  ball,  too.  There  is  no  use 
trying  to  get  around  the  facts  in  the  case;  Ben  BrTght  has 
a  crack  basket  ball  team.” 

“Wait  till  Harvard  gets  at  his  team,  and  you’ll  see  how 
‘crack’  a  team  it  is !  Harvard’ll  crack  it,  all  right,  and  do 
it  in  short  order!” 

“Don’t  forget  yourself,  and  bet  too  much  money  on  it!” 
warned  Rogers. 

“Oh,  I’m  not  going  to  bet  any  more;  that’s  settled !” 

“I’d  stick  to  that,  if  I  were  you.  Sure  things  are  often 
uncertain,  and  the  only  safe  plan  is  to  keep  your  money 
in  your  pocket.” 

“I  would  like  to  get  even  with  that  little  runt  of  a  Little 
Punn,  though!”  said  Marvin.  “I’d  like  to  win  my  money 
back.” 

“That  is  what  makes  all  the  fellows  who  gamble  and 
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lose  go  broke  in  the  end,”  said  Rogers.  “They  keep  on 
betting  in  the  hope  that  luck  will  turn,  and  they  will  win 
back  what  they  have  lost.  Better  kiss  it  good-bye,  and  quit 
short.” 

“That’s  good  advice,”  said  Sanders. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

AT  HARVARD. 

Ben’s  basket  ball  team  kept  up  its  daily  practice  until 
Friday,  and  the  youth  was  sure  the  members  of  the  team 
improved  with  each  day’s  practice. 

“I  don’t  see  how  Harvard  is  going  to  beat  us,”  he  said 
to  them;  “I  know  they  expect  to  do  it,  but  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  they  will  I>e  able  to  do  so.  If  I  do  say  it  myself, 
who  perhaps  should  not,  being  one  of  the  players,  we  have 
about  the  best  team  I  ever  saw.” 

“I  think  you  are  right,”  said  Blues  Brown.  “If  Har¬ 
vard  beats  the  ‘Three  Chums’  Five,  she  will  have  to  hustle !” 

“That  is  right!”  agreed  Rhyme. 

“Harvard  may  win  at  basket  ball, 

May  beat  the  ‘Three  Chums’  Five; 

But’ll  know  she’s  been  to  a  game,  that’s  all ! 
That’s  as  sur6  as  you’re  alive  !” 

“She’ll  never  win  the  game! — dont  think  of  it!”  said 
Little  Punn.  “The  “Three  Chums’  Five  has  got  the 
game  cinched.  And  1  am  going  along  to  coach  it,  and  root 
for  it  I” 

“Well,  that  is  enough  to  insure  the  defeat  of  any  ordinary 
team!”  sneered  Brown.  “Ben’s  team  may  win,  however, 
even  though  handicapped  in  such  a  manner!” 

“That’s  all  right;  it  isn’t  dunce-capped,  as  you  have 
been,  all  your  life,  Brownie!” 

Interest  in  the  game  which  the  “Three  Chums”  Five  was 
to  play  against  the  Harvard  'Varsity  Five  on  Saturday 
had  grown  apace,  until  by  Friday  evening  large  numbers  of 
the  students  had  made  up  their  minds  to  journey  to  Cam¬ 
bridge  with  the  team,  and  see  the  game. 

Dorothy  Dare  and  Mamie  Blair,  and  about  a  dozen  of 
the  Barnard  girls  had  decided  to  go,  also,  and  Ben  had 
made  arrangements  for  their  comfort  by  securing  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  berths  in  a  sleeper  for  their  accommoda¬ 
tion. 

“Tt  would  never  do  for  the  Three  Chums’  Five  to  go 
and  play  a  game  of  basket  ball,  and  one  of  the  chums  be 


absent!”  said  Ben,  when  talking  to  Dorothy  about  it. 
“And  that  one  is  the  most  important  one  of  the  chums, 
too!”  he  added.  “You  are  our  mascot,  Dorothy,  and  we 
could  not  win  without  you !” 

Of  course,  Dorothy  laughed  at  this,  and  made  fun  of  the 
idea,  but  she  was  pleased,  just  the  same,  and  was  delighted 
to  know  that  she  was  to  go  to  Cambridge  and  witness  the 
game. 

A  big  crowd  was  at  the.  Grand  Central  Station  that  Fri¬ 
day  evening — a  good-natured,  jolly  crowd  of  Columbia  and 
Barnard  College  students. 

At  last  their  train  was  announced,  and  they  made  their 
way  through  the  doorways,  and  were  soon  on  board  the 
splendid  through  train  for  Boston.  It  was  a  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  train,  and  was  one  of  the  finest 
and  fastest  trains  running  between  New  YY>rk  and  Boston. 

“Let’s  see,  this  train  goes  through  New  Haven,  doesn’t 
it?”  remarked  Little  Punn.  “That’s  where  the  sons  of  Eli 
hold  forth.” 

“That  is  the  abiding  place  of  the  football  team  that  we 
beat  by  a  score  of  five  to  nothing!”  said  Markham. 

“Yes,  and  we  can  do  it  again!”  said  Little  Punn. 

“Of  course  we  can!”  said  Rhyme. 

“But  we  won’t  get  a  chance  to  try  again  until  next  fall,” 
smiled  Ben. 

The  train  had  left  the  Grand  Central  Station  at  11 :30, 
and  it  was  due  in  Boston  at  six  o’clock  sharp.  Ben  had 
planned  to  go  to  a  hotel,  and  remain  until  after  they  had 
had  an  early  dinner,  when  they  would  go  to  Harvard,  and 
begin  preparations  for  the  game,  and  this  was  done.  Theyv 
had  breakfast  at  11 :30,  and  then  the  youth,  accompanied  by 
Tom,  started  out  with  the  fourteen  girls  to  see  the  sights 
of  Boston. 

They  put  in  the  time,  until  about  half-past  ten  o’clock, 
and  then  returned  to  the  hotel,  and  got  ready  for  dinner. 

The  manager  of  the  Harvard  basket  ball  team  called  at 
the  hotel,  and  the  two  had  a  talk  regarding  the  game,  after 
which  the  Harvard  man  left. 

The  game  was  due  to  begin  at  three  o’clock  sharp,  and 
Ben’s  team  was  on  hand  at  two,  as  were  also  the  Columbia 
students,  and  the  Barnard  girls.  The  latter  had  been 
given  seats  of  honor,  where  they  could  get  a  good  view  of 
the  game,  and  they  each  and  every  one  had  little  flags  made 
of  the  Columbia  colors,  blue  and  white. 

“Our  little  mascot!”  said  Ben,  gazing  into  Dorothy's 
eyes.  “You  must  do  your  work  well,  Dorothy,  and  don't 
let  us  lose  the  game!” 

ou  shall  not  lose  it,  if  anything  I  can  do  will  prevent 
it,  Ben  !”  was  the  reply.  ^ 

“We  arc  all  going  to  help  her,  Ben  !"  said  Mamie ;  “and  l 
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think  that  we  will  be  able  to  give  you  sufficient  help  so 

that  you  will  win.” 

V 

“I  hope  so,  Mamie.  1  don't  see  how  we  can  lose,  when 
we  have  you  girls  to  work  for  our  sides !” 

“And  here  I  am,  too,  Ben!  Don’t  forget  me!”  said 
Little  Punn.  “I'm  in  the  mascot  business,  too,  you  know, 
and  while  I  am  not  quite  so  good  at  it  as  Dorothy,  still 
1  am  not  to  be  sneezed  at !” 

“True,  Punnv;  I  had  forgotten  you.  You  are  all  right, 
and  with  you  to  aid  the  girls,  I  think  we  wil  come  out  on 
top  of  the  heap.” 

“ There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt,  Ben.  Why,  if  you 
had  a  few  more  like  us,  you  wouldn’t  need  to  play  at  all ; 
we  could  win  it  for  you,  without  your  doing  anything  !” 

“If  mouth- work  would  do  it,  Litttle  Punn  would  win 
the  game  by  himself !”  said  Brown,  who  always  felt  like 
saying  anything  bad  about  Little  Punn  when  the  girls 
were  present. 

“Oh,  I  don't  know  that  I  am  any  better  at  the  mouth- 
work,  as  you  call  it,  than  you  are.  Brownie !”  the  little  chap 
said.  “You’re  not  so  slow  yourself,  when  it  comes  to 
that.” 

“Come,  come !  you  must  not  quarrel !”  said  Mamie  Blair. 
“We  must  all  pull  together  in  this  affair.” 

“I  can’t  pull  when  he  is  around !”  said  Little  Punn.  “He 
would  make  anything  balk !  Why,  the  sight  of  that  mug  of 
his  would  scare  a  trolley  car  off  the  track !” 

Ben  laughed  and  moved  away  to  see  if  his  men  were  in 
trim  for  the  coming  contest,  which  would  begin  in  about 
twenty  minutes. 

The  game  was  to  be  held  in  the*  gymnasium,  and  the 
building  was  now  packed  as  tightly  with  students  of  Colum¬ 
bia  and  Harvard  as  a  can  is  with  sardines.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  excitement  in  the  air,  although  the  spectators 
were  quiet  at  present. 

The  Harvard  team  had  been  on  the  floor  practicing,  and 
as  it  came  off  to  let  Ben’s  team  go  out  for  practice,  the 
Harvardites  gave  their  college  yell : 

“Rah  rah  rah!  rah  rah  rah!  rah  rah  rah — Harvard !” 

And  now,  as  the  “Three  Chums”  Five  went  out  on  the 
floor  for  practice,  a  cheer  went  up  from  the  Columbia  stu¬ 
dents,  followed  by  the  college  yell : 

“H’ray !  h’rav !  h’ray !  C-o-l-u-m-b-i-a !” 

Ben  had  watched  the  practice  work  of  the  Harvard  five 
closely. 

“They  have  improved  considerably,”  he  said  to  Tom; 
“they  are  in  much  better  form  than  when  they  played  us 
in  Madison  Square  Garden.  We  will  have  to  work  to  beat 

them.” 


“1  think  so  myself,”  coincided  Tom.  “Well,  we  will  beat 
them  anyway.  I  think  we  have  improved,  too.” 

“You  are  right  about  that,  old  man;  we  are  playing  bet¬ 
ter  basket  ball  than  we  played  then,  but  I  don’t  know 
whether  or  not  we  have  improved  as  much  as  they  have.” 

“We  could  not,  for  the  reason  that  there  was  not  so  much 
room  for  improvement.  We  were  playing  in  much  better 
form  than  they,  at  that  time.” 

“Yes,  so  we  were.” 

The  five  youths — Ben,  Tom,  Spalding,  Markham  and 
Pinky  Sweet — went  to  work  and  warmed  up,  doing  some 
lively  practice  work,  and  after  fifteen  minutes  of  this,  they 
stopped,  and  preparations  were  made  to  begin  the  game. 

Presently  the  two  sides  lined  up,  and  the  referee  took  his 
place  midway  between  the  baskets,  and  a  little  to  one  side  of 
the  two  centres — those  being  Ben,  for  Columbia,  and  Burr 
Rowell,  for  Harvard. 

This  fellow,  Rowell,  Avas  a  new  one  on  the  team ;  at  any 
rate  he  had  not  played  with  the  team  when  it  was  in  New 
York,  and  Ben  was  destined  to  find  that  in  him  he  had  a  foe- 
man  worthy  of  his  best  efforts. 

The  referee  had  the  ball  in  his  hands,  and  after  a  few 
words  of  instruction  regarding  fouling,  etc.,  he  tossed  the 
ball  into  the  air.  Up  it  went,  and  then  as  it  came  down 
up  shot  the  two  youths  to  meet  the  descending  ball,  and 
both  struck  it  at  the  same  instant,  with  the  result  that  it 
shot  up  into  the  air  again,  and  again  they  leaped  up  to  meet 
it.  Crack !  went  their  hands  against  the  ball,  but  Ben  was 
a  trifle  the  quicker,  and  the  ball  twisted  out  sideways,  and 
went  rolling  along  the  floor  toward  Markham,  who  seized 
it  and  tried  to  toss  the  ball  through  the  basket  for  a  goal, 
but  the  ball  was  knocked  out  of  his  hands  by  the  Harvard 
guard,  and  the  opportunity  was  lost. 

Then  the  game  went  on  at  a  merry  rate.  The  ball  was 
here,  there  and  everywhere,  sometimes  in  the  hands  of 
Ben’s  players,  and  sometimes  in  the  hands  of  the  Harvard 
players.  For  several  minutes,  however,  neither  side  was 
able  to  score,  and  then  one  of  the  Harvard  men  made  a 
beautiful  overhead  toss  when  running,  and  scored  a  goal. 

It  was  as  beautiful  a  piece  of  work  as  any  one  would  wish 
to  see,  and  the  cheer  that  went  up  from  the  Harvard  stu¬ 
dents  almost  raised  the  roof  of  the  gyrp. 

“Oh,  we’ll  win!”  cried  an  excitable  Harvard  sophomore; 
“we’ll  win  in  a  walk.  Why,  as  compared  with  onr  fellows, 
those  Columbia  men  are  lobsters!” 

“Is  that  so?”  remarked  Little  Pitnn,  coolly,  he  happen¬ 
ing  to  stand  near;  “have  you  anything  that  says  your  men 
will  win?” 

“You  mean  will  T  bet  on  our  fellows?” 

“That’s  what  I  mean.” 
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“1  certainly  have!  I’ll  bet  you  a  hundred  that  the 
Harvard  five  wins  the  game!” 

“All  right;  and  I’ll  bet  you  nine  hundred  more,  if  you 
like.” 

Little  Punn  was  so  cool  that  the  other  looked  at  him 
doubtfully. 

“You  don’t  mean  that  you  will  bet  a  thousand  dollars 
on  your  team?”  he  asked. 

“I  certainly  do,”  was  the  quiet  reply;  “and  here  is  the 
stuff  that  says  so,”  and  he  held  up  a  big  roll  of  banknotes. 

“Wait,”  the  Harvard  youth  said;  “I  haven’t  so  much 
money,  but  I  can  get  it.  Give  me  five  minutes.” 

“Ten  if  vou  wish.” 

« t 

“I’ll  be  back  here  with  a  thousand  dollars  in  five  min¬ 
utes.”  , 

The  youth  began  moving  about  among  the  Harvard  stu¬ 
dents,  pausing  to  speak  to  first  one,  then  another  of  them, 
and  each  of  those  spoken  to  invariably  went  down  in  his 
pocket  and  produced  some  money.  The  result  of  the  youth’s 
trip  was  that  when  he  returned  he  had  the  sum  mentioned, 
and  the  two  thousand  dollars  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
responsible  person. 

Sanders,  Marvin  and  their  crowd  were  well  pleased  when 
the  Harvard  man  scored  the  goal. 

“That  is  two  for  Harvard !”  sajd  Marvin,  in  an  exulting 
tone  of  voice.  “Harvard  is  going  to  win!” 

“They  are  starting  out  well,  anyway,”  said  Sanders*  “I 
hope  they  will  keep  up  the  good  work !” 

“They’ll  do  it !”  declared  Henry  Dudley. 

“  One  goal  doesn’t  cinch  a  game  of  basket  ball,”  said  Bert 
Rogers.  “Wait,  fellows.” 

“Oh,  you  always  want  to  wait!”  sneered  Marvin.  “It 
isn’t  so  much  the  two  that  that  goal  netted  Harvard,  as  it  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  goal  was  made  that  goes  to  show 
that  Harvard  will  win.  That  was  a  phenomenal  play.” 

“A  phenomenal  accident,  I  should  say,”  said  Rogers. 
“He  couldn’t  do  that  again  in  a  hundred  years.” 

“So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  I  guess  Bert  is  right,”  ac¬ 
knowledged  Sanders.  “That  was  more  of  an  accident  than 
aught  else.” 

“Well,  it  is  an  accident  such  as  none  of  Ben  Bright’s 
gang  will  make,  so  it  counts,  all  right !”  growled  Marvin. 

“Oh,  dear!  they  have  scored  I”  Dorothy  gasped,  as  the 
ball  dropped  through  the  basket.  “That  is  too  bad!” 

“Oh,  it  is  only  two  for  them,”  said  Mamie,  cheerfully. 
“Ben  will  score  before  long,  never  fear!” 

“I  hope  so!” 

The  ball  had  been  brought  back  to  the  centre  by  the 
referee,  and  the  game  started  again.  The  ball  was  soon 
being  knocked  hither  and  thither  at  a  great  rate,  and  after 
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a  minute  or  so  of  rapid  play,  Ben  got  a  chance  and  snapped 
the  ball  toward  the  goal  of  the  opposing  five.  It  was  a 
beautiful  throw,  and  the  ball  looked  as  though  it  was  going 
into  and  through  the  basket,  but  instead,  it  hit  squarely  on 
the  edge  of  the" circular  iron  frame,  and  bounced  back  into 
the  air  a  distance  of  several  feet.  Down  it  came,  and  sink* 
ing  the  iron  frame,  bounced  back  into  the  air  a  second  time, 
then  as  it  came  down  the  Harvard  guard  leaped  up  and 
knocked  the  ball  away  from  the  basket.  Ben  had  come 
within  a  hair’s  breadth  of  scoring,  but  failed,  and  as  the 
Columbia  students  groaned  in  disappointment,  the  Harvard 
students  yelled  with  delight. 

“I  told  you  they  were  lobsters !”  the  Harvard  youth  with 
whom  Little  Punn  had  made  the  bet  cried.  “They  can’t 
score  when  they  get  a  chance !” 

“I’ll  bet  you  another  thousand  that  they  win  the  game, 
just  the  same!”  said  Little  Punn,  promptly.  “You’ll  see 
whether  or  not  they  can  score  before  the  game  ends.  Put 
up  or  shut  up !” 

But  the  Harvard  youth  did  not  care  to  bet  any  more, 
and  had  nothing  to  say  in  reply.  > 

“Oh,  that  is  too  bad!”  breathed  Dorothy.  “I  wish  the 
ball  had  gone  through  the  basket !” 
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“So  do  I,”  said  Mamie.  “Well,  mavbe  we  will  have 
better  luck  next  time.” 

“^That  was  within  an  ace  of  scoring!”  said  Will  Rhyme. 
“Ben  will  get  the  ball  through  the  basket  next  time.” 

“It’s  going  to  be  a  close  game,”  said  Brown. 

Sanders,  Marvin  and  their  crowd  were  delighted  at  the 
failure  of  the  ball  to  go  through  the  basket. 

“Good  enough!”  said  Marvin.  “Ben  Bright  is  not  such 
a  very  much,  after  all !  He  had  a  good  chance  and  failed.” 

“Oh,  that  was  not  the  best  chance  in  the  world,”  said 
Bert  Rogers.  “I’ve  seen  more  favorable  opportunities  turn 
up  in  basket  ball  games.” 

“That’s  all  right;  he  had  a  whole  lot  better  chance  than 
the  Harvard  fellow  did  who  made  the  goal !” 

“Yes,  but  that  was  by  accident,  and  not  by  design  that 
the  Harvard  fellow  made  it,  Marvin.” 

There  was  not  much  chance  for  talk,  however,  as  the 
game  was  now  going  at  a  lively  rate.  The  boll  was  hero, 
there  and  everywhere,  and  presently  Pinky  Sweot  got  it. 
He  made  a  feint,  as  though  to  throw  the  ball  over  the  head 
of  the  guard,  who  was  a  tall  fellow,  and  then  os  this  follow 
threw  up  his  hands  to  intercept  the  ball.  Pinky  Sweet  sud¬ 
denly  ducked— having  held  to  the  ball,  instead  of  throwing 
it — and  darling  between  the  tall  fellow's  legs.  tos<od  a 
goal  almost  before  the  Harvard  men  knew  what  had  oc¬ 
curred. 
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An  then  a  wild  cheer  went  up  from  the  Columbia  stu¬ 
dents. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  “THREE  CHUMS'  "  FIVE  WINS. 

“Hurrah  for  Pinky  Sweet !”  shrieked  Little  Punn,  wav¬ 
ing  his  hat  frantically.  “Hurrah  for  Pinky  Sweet!  He's 
the  stuff !” 

And  the  Columbia  students  cheered  for  Pinky  Sweet 
with  all  their  might,  after  which  they  gave  the  college  yell, 
while  the  Barnard  girls  wraved  the  Columbia  colors  wildly. 

“Oh,  that  was  just  splendid!”  cried  Dorothy,  her  face 
flushed  with  excitement  and  delight.  “That  was  splendid 
of  Pinky  !  He  is  a  good  player  for  such  a  little  fellow,  isn't 
he?” 

“Indeed,  he  is!”  agreed  Mamie.  “Only  a  little  fellow, 
one  who  is  quick  as  a  cat,  could  have  done  that.  It  was  a 
cute  trick,  and  it  won.” 

“Say,  that's  a  foxy  little  chap !”  said  one  of  the  Harvard 
spectators.  “He  fooled  Langworth,  all  right.” 

“So  he  did,”  replied  another.  “He  is  quick  as  a  flash  of 
lightning,  isn't  he!” 

“He  certainly  is !”  ,  ,  •  ^ 

“The  game  isn't  going  to  be  a  jug-handle  affair,  after 
all,  I'm  thinking.” 

“Not  on  your  life!  Those  fellows  can  play,  all  right, 
and  it  will  hustle  our  fellows  to  beat  them.” 

Sanders,  Marvin  and  their  cronies  were  looking  down 
their  noses. 

“That  long-legged  kangaroo  of  a.  guard  is  a  lobster!” 
growled  Marvin.  “The  idea  of  him  letting  Pinky  Sweet 
dodge  between  his  legs,  and  toss  a  goal !  He  had  better  hide 
out !” 

“That  was  a  foxy  play,  all  right!”  said  Rogers,  with  a 
grin.  “Pinky  is  a  great  little  player,  and  he  is  ‘heady,' 
and  don’t  you  forget  it.  What  he  lacks  in  size,  he  makes 
up  in  brains,  and  in  quickness.” 

The  brilliant  play  of  Pinky  Sweet  disconcerted  the  Har¬ 
vard  players  not  a  little,  and  they  were  nettled  at  having 
the  score  tied,  when  they  \vere  anticipating  nothing  of  the 
kind. 

“That  was  all  right,  Pinky!”  said  Ben,  with  a  smile. 
“You  did  that  nicely.” 

The  little  chap  flushed  with  pleasure ;  he  was  always 
glad  to  receive  praise  from  Ben. 

Again  the  referee  tossed  the  ball  in  the  air,  and  again  the 
play  W3-  resumed,  and  both  fives  played  with  desperate 
energy,  each  seeming  to  be  determined  to  get  in  the  lead. 


It  was  about  an  even  thing,  and  it  was  plainly  evident  to 
even  the  eyes  of  the  Harvard  students  that,  their  team  had 
met  its  match,  and  that  if  it  won,  it  would  have  to  play 
the  game  of  its  life. 

The  play  was  watched  in  eager  silence  by  the  adherents 
of  both  teams,  and  it  seemed  as  though  neither  side  was 
going  to  be  able  to  score  again  in  the  first  half.  Near  the 
end  of  the  half,  however,  a  Harvard  player,  owing  to  an 
unlucky  fumble  by  Markham,  succeeded  in  making  a  goal, 
and  the  game  stood  four  to  two  in  Harvard’s  favor.  It 
stood  this  Avay  at  the  end  of  the  half,  as  the  time  was  up 
before  play  could  be  resumed. 

“Well,  they  are  playing  a  strong  game  to-day,”  said 
Tom,  as  the  five  went  to  their  dressing  room  for  the  short 
time  that  is  accorded  between  the  halves  for  resting. 

“Yes,  they  are  playing  a  stronger  game  than  they  played 
at  Madison  Square  Garden,”  said  Ben. 

“They  have  four,  wrhile  we  have  but  two,”  said  Markham, 
“and  it  is  my  fault.  I  had  to  go  and  make  a  fumble,  just 
at  the  wrong  time!” 

“Oh,  well,  we  all  make  errors,”  smiled  Ben,  “and  it  al¬ 
ways  seems  as  though  it  is  just  at  the  wrong  time.  It 
could  not  be  helped,  Markham.  Don’t  worry;  the  game  isn't 
over  yet.” 

“That's  right;  they  haven't  won  it  yet,”  said  Pinky 
Sweet? 

“And  if  each  of  us  will  do  as  vrell  as  Pinky  has  done, 
they  won’t  win  it,  either,”  said  Ben.  “Four  times  two  is 
eight;  and  I  don't  think  they  will  make  four  more.” 

“We'll  try  hard  to  keep  them  from  doing  so !”  said  Tom, 
with  a  determined  air. 

When  the  time  was  up  they  returned  to  the  gymnasium, 
and  the  Harvard  five  put  in  an  appearance  at  almost  the 
same  time,  and  they  got  ready  to  begin  the  last  half. 

Ben  was  determined  to  get  the  first  blow  in  on  the  ball, 
this  time,  and  he  leaped  into  the  air  before  his  opponent  did, 
and  it  seemed  as  though  he  would  keep  on  going  up,  so 
high  did  he  leap.  He  made  his  point,  for  he  was  enabled 
to  hit  the  ball,  without  interference  from  his  opponent,  and 
he  drove  it  to  Markham,  who  was  on  the  alert,  and  as  he 
was  anxious  to  make  up  for  his  fumble  which  had  enabled 
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the  opposing  team  to  score  the  second  goal,  he  caught  the 
ball,  made  a  sudden  dash,  evaded  the  guard,  and  made  a 
quick  try  for  goal. 

Tt  was  a  wonderfully  good  throw,  for  it  was  successful, 
the  ball  strinking  the  board  back  of  the  basket  and  glancing 
downward  into  and  through  the  basket. 

'  The  score  was  tied !  It  stood  four  to  four,  now,  and  the 
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Columbia  students  cheered  wildly,  while  the  girls  waved 
their  little  banners  of  blue  and  white,  and  added  their 
voices  to  the  general  din. 

‘*Oh,  I’m  so  glad  Markham  scored  a  goal!”  said  Mamie, 
‘‘lie  fumbled  before,  and  caused  our  side  to  lose  the  other 
time,  but  he  has  evened  things  up  now !” 

“That  is  a  fact,”  agreed  Dorothy.  “I’m  glad  he  did  it, 
too !” 

“Now  will  you  be  good!”  cried  Little  Punn  to  the  Har¬ 
vard  students  who  had  been  exulting  over  the  fact  that  their 
team  was  ahead  during  the  time  between  the  halves.  “Now 
what  have  you  to  say  ?” 

The  students  in  question  had  nothing  to  say,  and  the 
little  chap  was  jubilant. 

“We  are  the  people!”  he  cried.  “We  are  all  right,  and 
don’t  you  disremember  it !  We  are  going  to  win  this 
game !” 

“Wouldn’t  that  jar  you!”  growled  Marvin,  as  Markham 
made  the  goal.  “Jove!  I  was  in  hopes  they  would  not  be 
able  to  score  at  all  in  this  half.” 

“So  was  I,”  said  Sanders;  “but  I  begin  to  think  it  is 
anybody’s  game.” 

“You  are  right,  I  think,  Sanders,”  said  Rogers;  “it  is 
anybody’s  game.  To  my  mind  it  is  about  an  even  thing.” 

“It’s  Harvard’s  time  to  score  now,  anyway,”  said  Dick 
Wilton.  “If  they  can  keep  that  up,  and  score  first,  each 
time,  and  catch  Ben  Bright’s  gang  short  on  time,  at  the  last, 
they  will  win.” 

“Yes,  ‘if  !’  ”  said  Rogers.  “They’ll  win,  if  they  win,  you 
might  as  well  say,  and  be  done  with  it.” 

The  game  was  now  becoming  exciting,  and  everybody 
was  on  the  qui  vive.  Perhaps  the  most  excited  persons  in 
the  gymnasium  were  the  girls.  They  wished  that  Ben’s 
team  might  win,  and  they  watched  the  play  with  eager 
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“Where  is  your  great  Ben  Bright,  is  what  I  would  like 
to  know!”  said  Marvin, 'sneeringly.  “He  hasn’t  scored  yet, 
although  Pinky  Sweet  and  Markham  have.  Why  doesn't 
he  do  something?” 

“He  hasn’t  done  anything  remarkable  that  I  have  seen,” 
said  Sanders. 

“He  has  made  a  number  of  brilliant  plays,”  said  Rogers; 
“they  were  plays  that  kept  the  other  fellows  from  scoring, 
and  he  is  entitled  to  as  much  credit  for  making  them,  al¬ 
most,  as  though  he  had  made  so  many  goals.  He  came 
very  near  making  a  goal,  too.” 

“Sav,  Rogers,”  said  Marvin,  sneeringly,  “if  I  were  look¬ 
ing  for  an  apologizer  for  Ben  Bright,  T  would  know  where 
to  look,  all  right !” 

“Meaning  me,  I  suppose?”  coolly. 


“Yes;  you  could  do  the  job  better  than  any  of  his  own 
crowd  could  do  it,  I  am  confident!” 

“1  am  simply  giving  Ben  Bright  the  credit  which  is  his 
due,  that’s  all,  Marvin;  you  are  unwilling  to  do  so,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  your  dislike  for  him.” 

“That  sounds  very  nice;  but  I  can’t  see  that  he  has  done 
much,  and  I  have  pretty  good  eyes,  I  think.” 

“I’m  afraid  1  shall  have  to  disagree  with  you,  Marvin, 
if  you  say  that  you  haven’t  seen  Ben  Bright  do  anything 
as  yet,”  said  Rogers,  coolly. 

The  game  had  been  resumed,  now,  and  they  stopped  talk¬ 
ing,  to  give  their  undivided  attention  to  the  play. 

This  was  lively,  indeed,  as  both  sides  were  playing  as 
though  their  lives  depended  on  the  issue  of  the  game.  Some 
wonderful  plays  were  made,  and  first  the  Columbia  stu¬ 
dents  would  cheer,  and  then  the  Harvard  students  would 
have  their  turn. 

It  was  lively,  and  very  exciting,  and  when  presently  the 
Harvard  team  succeeded  in  scoring,  the  Harvard  students 
nearlv  raised  the  roof. 

“Good!  Good!”  cried  Marvin.  “Now  what  do  you 
think,  Rogers  ?  Harvard  is  going  to  win !” 

“Maybe  so,”  was  the  cool  reply.  “It  is  by  no  means  a 
settled  thing.” 

“That’s  all  right;  I  think  I  see  the  Ben  Bright  gang’s 
finish !” 

“But  your  eyesight  is  not  to  be  trusted!”  said  Rogers, 
quietly. 

“Goodness  !”  murmured  Dorothy  ;  “that  puts  them  ahead 

of  our  team,  doesn't  it !  Oh,  I  do  hope  we  will  make  a 
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goal,  right  away,  and  even  things  up!” 

“Don’t  you  fret;  Ben’s  side’ll  score  before  very  long!” 
said  Mamie. 

The  Harvard  student  who  had  the  bet  with  Little  Punn 
was  delighted. 

“What  do  you  think,  now?”  he  asked,  turning  to  Little 
Punn.  “We’ve  got  you  fellows  faded,  now !” 

Little  Punn  hauled  out  his  roll  of  banknotes,  and  shook 
it  in  the  other’s  face. 

“I’ll  bet  you  a  thousand  you  haven't!”  he  said,  quietly. 

“I  haven’t  the  money,  or  I'd  go  you.  too  quick !”  the  Har¬ 
vard  youth  growled.  “I'd  win  your  money,  too!” 

“Aber  nicht,  as  the  Dutch  say;  which  is  another  way  of 
saying,  ‘1  don’t  think !’  ”  with  a  grin. 

The  game  was  now  on  again,  the  ball  having  been  brought 
to  the  centre  and  put  into  play,  and  all  eyes  were  on  the 
players.  Tt  was  a  close  and  exciting  game,  and  none 
wished  to  miss  any  portion  of  it. 

The  last  half  of  the  game  was  half  gone,  and  the  Harvard 
team  had  scored  six  points,  while  Ben's  team  had  scored 
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but  four,  and  Ben  felt  that  they  woulcj  have  to  play  hard  if 
they  would  win.  He  set  the  pace  himself,  and  the  way 
they  went  to  work,  now,  was  a  surprise  to  the  Harvard 
players,  who  had  supposed  that  their  opponents  were  in¬ 
capable  of  any  more  fierce  and  aggressive  game  they  had 
already  been  playing;  and  the  result  was  that  Spalding  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  the  ball  through  the  basket  for  a  goal, 
after  a  couple  of  minutes  of  fierce  playing.  This  evened 
up  the  score,  and  set  the  Columbia  students  to  yelling  and 
cheering  for  all  they  were  worth. 

“Who’s  all  right?”  cried  Little  Punn,  waving  his  hat; 
“why,  the  ‘Three  Cchums’  ’  Five  is  all  right !”  and  the  other 
Columbia  students  took  up  the  cry,  and  cheered  for  the 
‘Three  Chums’  ’  Five,  for  Ben  Bright,  and  for  Spalding, 
who  had  just  made  the  goal  for  his  side. 

“Oh,  we  are  even  with  them — goody!  goody!”  cried 
Dorothy.  “Now,  if  we  could  only  score  again,  we  would 
win,  I  am  sure!” 

“I  think  our  side  will  score  again!”  said  Mamie,  with 
supreme  confidence. 

“What  do  you  think  about  it  now,  Marvin?”  asked  Bert 
Bogers,  who,  although  an  enemy  of  Ben  Bright,  seemed  to 
take  a  delight  in  worrying  Marvin.  “The  score  is  even 
again,  and  Ben  Bright’s  team  is  playing  the  best  basket 
ball.” 
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“I  don’t  see  it !”  growled  Marvin.  “They  are  only  even, 
and  Ben  Bright  has  done  nothing,  as  yet.  He’s  no  good; 
a  regular  lobster!” 

But  Ben  Bright  was  soon  to  prove  that  he  was  far  from 
being  a  “lobster.”  The  ball  had  been  put  in  play  again, 
and  the  game  was  going  on  fiercely.  The  end  of  the  half 
was  drawing  dangerously  near,  and  if  either  side  were  to 
score  in  the  next  minute  or  so,  the  other  would  hardly  have 
time  to  get  even  again,  as  the  half  would  be  at  an  end  be¬ 
fore  they  would  have  a  chance;  to  score. 

Presently  all  the  players  came  together  in  a  sort  of  scrim¬ 
mage,  and  as  one  of  them  tossed  the  ball  up,  and  it  came 
down  again,  three  or  four  hands  struck  at  it  at  the  same 
time.  Being  struck  on  four  sides  at  once,  and  near  the 
bottom,  the  ball  again  shot  straight  up  into  the  air,  and  as 
it  came  down  Ben  gave  it  a  quick  upward  stroke,  and 
knocked  it  into  and  through  the  basket  for  a  clean  goal. 

Instantly  pandemonium  reigned,  the  two  hundred  Co¬ 
lumbia  students  making  as  much  noise  as  a  thousand, 
seemingly. 

“The  ‘Three  Chums’’  Five  wins!”  cried  Little  Punn; 
“there  won’t  be  time  for  further  play.  The  Three  Chums’  ’ 

Fire  wins !” 

Are!  his  prophecy  came  true.  The  ball. was  put  in  play, 


but  the  game  had  progressed  scarcely  a  minute  before  the 
time  was  up. 

The  half  and  game  was  ended,  and  the  “Three  Chums’  ” 
Five  had  won  by  the  score  of  eight  to  six. 

It  had  been  a  very  closely  contested  game  throughout, 
and  the  spectators  had  been  highly  entertained.  The  Har¬ 
vard  students  were  crestfallen,  however,  for  they  had  con¬ 
fidently  expected  that  their  team  would  win. 

The  cheers  were  given  for  the  “Three  Chums’  ”  Five,  for 
the  freshman  class  of  Columbia,  for  Columbia,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  for  Dorothy  Dare,  one  of  the  “three  chums,”  and 
the  mascot  of  the  team. 

Little  Punn  coralled  the  one  thousand  /dollars  and  was 
very  happy ;  not  so  much  over  the  winning  of  the  money, 
however,  as  over  the  fact  that  Ben’s  team  had  won  the 
game. 

“Now  will  you  be  good!”  he  said  to  the  student  from 
whom  he  had  won  the  money.  “I  told  you  we  would  beat 
you !” 

The  Harvard  youth  had  nothing  to  say  in  reply. 

Ben  congratulated  the  manager  and  captain  of  the 
Harvard  team  on  the  magnificent  game  they  had  put  up. 

“It  was  a  vast  improvement  over  the  game  you  played 
when  you  were  in  New  York,”  he  said.  “You  gave  us  a 
hard  tussle,  this  time.” 

“So  we  did,”  the  manager  said;  “but  that  does  not  quite 
satisfy  us.  We  had  hoped  to  beat  you.” 

“Well,  you  came  as  close  to  it  as  I  cared  to  have  you 
come,”  with  a  smile. 

The  Columbia  players  and  students,  and  the  Barnard 
girls  took  the  five  o’clock  train  for  New  York,  and  were  soon 
bowling  along  homeward.  They  were  happy,  and  sang  col¬ 
lege  songs  with  great  energy. 

Ben,  Tom  and  the  players  were  in  the  same  car  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  girls,  and  talked  of  the  game  as  the  train 
sped  onward. 

“You  did  your  work  well,  little  chum!”  said  Ben  to 
Dorothy.  “You  are  a  success  as  a  mascot !  Whenever  you 
act  for  us,  we  win!” 

“I  am  glad  of  that,  Ben !”  with  a  blush.  “I  am  afraid, 
though,  that  it  is  not  I  who  make  you  win,  but  your  own 
wonderful  playing.” 

“I  know,  but  your  presence,  and  the  knowledge  that  you, 
our  mascot,  are  there  watching  us,  inspires  us  to  greater 
efforts  than  we  would  otherwise  put  forth,  and  the  result 
is  that  we  win,  where  otherwise  we  might  lose.” 

“I  am  glad,  if  that  is  the  case,  Ben!”  with  a  smile. 

“And  didn’t  the  rest  of  us  do  anything  in  the  way  of 
being  assistant  mascots,  to  help  win  the  game,  Ben?” 
asked  Mamie,  with  a  mock  injured  air. 
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“Oh,  yes,  Mamie;  you  did  lots!”  said  lieu.  “You  all 
did  your  parts,  and  did  them  to  perfection. 

“And  don't  forget  me,  Ben!”  said  Little  Bunn,  swelling 
out  his  chest.  “I'm  the  boss  mascot  of  them  all,  1  am!  ' 

“You're  all  right.  Bunny !”  laughed  Ben. 

“Yes,  he's  all  right  with  his  mouth!”  growled  Brown. 

“Old  Jtalbysy !”  said  Little  Bunn,  with  an  air  of  su¬ 
preme  scorn.  “  I  wouldn’t  have  your  disposition  for  a  farm. 
Brownie !” 

“Well,  I'd  hate  to  have  yours !” 

Jollity  reigned  supreme  all  the  way  back  to  New  York, 
which  city  was  reached  at  a  quarter  past  ten  o’clock,  Ben 
and  Tom  escorted  the  girls  to  Barnard  College,  where  they 
arrived  at  a  quarter  of  eleven.  Then,  bidding  the  girl  good 
night,  the  youths  hastened  back  to  their  apartments  on 
Amsterdam  avenue. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  the  ‘Three  Chums”  Five?” 
asked  Little  Bunn,  as  Ben  and  Tom  entered  the  parlor, 
where  the  others  were  awaiting  them. 

“Nothing!  The  ‘Three  Chums’  ’  Five  is  all  right!”  was 

the  cry,  in  chorus.  , 

********* 

Alonday  morning  Ben  Bright  received  a  letter  from  his 
guardian,  Lawyer  Shepafrd,  of  Syracuse,  which  contained 
bad  news.  The  bank  in  which  all  the  money  belonging  to 
himself,  Tom  and  Dorothy,  the  “three  chums,”  who  were 
“all  for  one  and  one  for  all,”  had  been  deposited,  on  their 
guardian’s  recommendation,  had  failed. 

“You  may  get  a  portion  of  your  money  back,  a  small  per 
cent,  of  it,”  Mr.  Shepard  wrote,  “but  it  will  be  only  a 
small  portion,  and  for  a  year  at  least,  even  that  will  be  un¬ 


obtainable.  What  will  you  do?  If  you  wish  to  continue  in 
college,  I  will  pay  the  cost  of  the  course.” 

“Impossible!”  said  Ben,  grimly,  when  he  had  read  this 
aloud  to  his  companions;  “I  could  W  think  of  doing  that. 
I  shall  go  on  the  road  again  with  my  play,  ‘Tliree  Chums,' 
and  at  once !  I  could  not  content  myself  here  during  the 
rest  of  the  term,  under  such  circumstances.  I  shall  quit 
college,  immediately,  and  go  to  work  and  make  some  money 
of  my  own  before  going  to  college  again !” 

“And  Dorothy  and  I  will  do  the  same,  Ben!”  said  Tom 
True,  earnestly.  “We  are  ‘three  chums,’  you  know,  are  ‘all 
for  one  and  one  for  all,’  and  we  will  stand  and  fall  to¬ 
gether,  will  stick  to  each  other  through  thick  and  thin !” 

THE  END. 

The  next  number  (51)  of  “Three  Chums”  will  contain 
“THREE  CHUMS  ON  THE  ROAD  AGAIN;  OR, 
TOURING  IN  A  PALACE  CAR,”  by  Harry  Moore. 
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No.  70.  HOW  'TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Andersfin.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJURER.— Containing 
tricks  with  Dominoes,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART.— Containing  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  With  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Illustrated. 

MECHANICAL. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer  ;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive ;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  57.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.— Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  Aeolian  Harp,  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments ;  together  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Royal  Bengal  Marines. 

No.  59.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN.— Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention. 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated,  by  John  Allen. 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

LETTER  WRITING. 

No.  11.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most  com¬ 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letters, 
and  when  to  use  them  ;  also  giving  specimen  letters  for  both  young 
and  old. 

No.  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES.— Giving 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects  : 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN.— 
Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects; 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction. 

No.  53.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS.— A  wonderful  little 
book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart,  your  father, 
mother,  sister,  brother,  employer;  and,  in  fact,  everybody  and  any¬ 
body  you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and  every  voung 
lady  in  the  land  should  have  this  book. 

No.  74.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY  -  Con¬ 
taining  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  anv  subject  * 
also  rules  for  punctuation  ard  composition;  together  with  specimen 
letters. 


TEN  CENT  HAND  BOOKS.— Continued 
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THE  STAGE. 

41.  THE  BOVS  OF  NEW  YORK  END  MEN'S  JOKE 
— Containing  a  great  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 

famous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without 
orderful  little  hook. 

42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER. — 
lining  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 
rish.  Also  end  men’s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  tor  home  amuse- 
and  amateur  show's. 

45.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 
JOKE  BOOK. — Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
tiould  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or¬ 
ganizing  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

.V  P5.  MULDOON’S  JOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 
joke  books  ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
contains  a.  large,  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
Terrance  Muldoon.  the  great  wit,  humorist,  aud  practical  joker  of 
the  nay.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
obtain  a  copy  immediately. 

No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR.— Containing  com¬ 
plete  nstructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
stage  •  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompter, 
Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
full  instructions  for  coustructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
fish,  game,  and  oysters  ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 
cooks. 

•  No  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women  ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
crackers,  cements,  Aeoiian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

ELECTRICAL, 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  ny  electricity. 
By  R.  A.  Rv  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 


SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  *r« 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  tbe  various  methods  o 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  col 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  lr 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happ 
without  one. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsom* 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instru> 
lions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  partie?. 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  squar 
dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  loV; 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  get 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  In  th«- 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  tfcu 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  cV  th* 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  nooks  ever  given  to  the  world 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  bow  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  an-i 


female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless, 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 


Read  thin  booi. 


BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS. — Handsomely  illustrated,  an* 
'containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  th 
canary,  mocking-bird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  ANT 
RABBITS.— A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illustra? 
ed.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hint# 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By.  J.  Harringtos 
Keene. 

No.  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. — / 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mountin 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  IIOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets;  also  giving  fur 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eigfc 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  is. 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry;  also  et 


ttt  irPTRTn  at  triptcsj  *  I  Periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  r 

No  o7.  HOW  lO  DO  ELEC  I  RICAE  1  RICKS.— Containing  a  :  rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  Th: 
large  collection  ot  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks,  i  6 

together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson.  No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A  complete  hand-book  is 

making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 


ENTERTAINMENT 

^  No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A.  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
Kennedy,  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his. wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
very  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recreations,  etc ,,  suitable  ] 
cor  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
money  than  any  book  published. 

No'  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES.— A  complete  and  useful  little 
book,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
oackgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

No  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 
*nd  witty  sayings. 

No,  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS.— A  complete  and  handy  little 
book,  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
bage  Casino,  Forty-Five,  Rounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw'  Poker, 
Au<"t;or:  Pitch.  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
comn.ete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 
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ETIQUETTE. 

HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE— It 
it  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
There’s  happiness  in  it. 

3  HOW  TO  BEHAVE.— Containing  the  rules  and 
:  of  good  society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods 
■  ring  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  tbe  theatre,  church, 
■ne  drawing-room. 

DECLAMATION. 

7.  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS, 
lining  ihe  most  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 

mv  standard  readings. 

4.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing  four 
,*t rations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  boeome 
weaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  from 
popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  most 
•  I  concise  manner  possible. 


No.  15,  HOW  TO  BECOME  RICH.— This  wonderful  book  prs 
sents  you  with  the  example  and  life  experience  of  some  of  the  mo* 
noted  and  wealthy  men  in  the  world,  including  the  self-made  m©.« 
of  our  country  Ihe  book  is  edited  by  one  of  the  most  successf-i 
men  of  the  present  age,  whose  own  example  is  in  itself  guide  enougy 
for  those  who  aspire  to  fame  and  money.  The  book  will  give  jm 
tll0  SGCT6^ 

No.  19  FRANK  IGUSEY’S  UNITED  STATES  DISTANCE 
TABLES,  POCKET  COMPANION  AND  GUIDE.— Giving  th-. 
official  distances  on  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  an; 
Canada.  Also  table  of  distances  by  water  to  foreign  ports,  haci 
fares  in  the  principal  cities,  reports  of  the  census,  etc.,  etc.,  makis.:. 
it  one  of  the  most  complete  and  handy  books  published. 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR —A  wo^ 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  th 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  ever, 
family  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  cor-, 
plaints. 

No  41.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END  MEN’S  JOK£ 
BOOK. — Containing  a  great  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  th« 
most  famous  end  men  No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without- 
this  wonderful  little  book 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Coa 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Brady 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  vaiuabl* 

:  and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventur*. 
I  and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER  — Contain 
'  ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  is 
I  also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  oth* 

1  Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  Dr  V 
Abney. 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admit*  *nct 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of.  Officers,  Por! 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
know  to  he  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senate?:'- 
Author  of  ‘How  to  Become  a  Nftval  Cadet.” 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET. — Complete  R 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Nay*,. 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description* 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  hot 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy,  Cor 


HOW’  TO  DEBATE  Giving  rules  for  conducting  de-  . . .  .  ■  _ 

for  debates*  question}*  for  discussion,  and  the  best  •  piled  and  written  by  ) Lu  *  *  *  *  * 

r  pror*urirj2r  information  on  the  questions  iriven,  I  West  Point  Military  <  a<ie 

PRICE  lO  CRHSTTS  EAOH  OR  3  FOR  35  CENTS. 

Address.  FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York 


THREE  CHUMS 

A  Weekly  Story  of  the  Adventures  of  Two 

Boys  and  a  Girl. 

“Three  Chums”  is  fast  working  its  way  to  the  top,  and  we  ex¬ 
pect  it  to  soon  eclipse  all  publications  of  the  same  line.  Its  stories 
are  written  by  the  well-known  author  Harry  Moore,  which  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  that  each  number  will  be  full  of  original  and 
interesting  incidents. 
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ONE  AND  YOU  WILL  READ  MORE. 

Here  is  the  Complete  List  to  Date : 


Three  Chums  at  School;  or,  All  for  One  and  One  for  All. 
Three  Chums’  Return;  or.  Back  at  School. 

Three  Chums  at  Football;  or,  Hot  Times  on  the  “Gridiron.” 
Three  Chums  Defeated;  or,  Ben  Bright’s  Unlucky  Accident. 
Three  Chums  Aroused;  or,  Squaring  Accounts  with  Sea- 
bright. 

Three  Chums’  Triumph;  or,  Winning  the  Championship. 
Three  Chums  Accused;  or,  The  Burning  of  Raymond  Acad¬ 
emy. 

Three  Chums  at  Work;  or,  Getting  Ready  for  the  Road. 
“Three  Chums’”  Success;  or,  The  First  Production  of  the 
Play. 

Three  Chums'  Welcome;  or,  Playing  in  Ben’s  Own  Town. 
Three  Chums’  Foe;  or,  The  Reappearance  of  McMaster. 
Three  Chums’  Rivals;  or,  Almost  the  Same  Play. 

Three  Chums’  Danger;  or,  Playing  to  the  Moonshiners. 
Three  Chums’  Despair;  or,  Lost  in  the  Mammoth  Cave. 
Three  Chums’  Great  Race;  or,  Bound  to  be  on  Time. 

Three  Chums  in  Luck;  or,  Making  Money  Fast. 

Three  Chums’  Lark;  or,  Playing  in  the  Backwoods. 

Three  Chums’  Risk;  or,  Playing  for  Texas  Cowboys. 

Three  Chums'  Scare;  or,  Dorothy’s  Wonderful  Dream. 
Three  Chums  in  Denver;  or,  Pleasing  the  Westerners. 
Three  Chums’  Courage;  or,  Playing  in  the  Mines. 

Three  Chums’  Terrible  Trip;  or,  Exploring  Death  Valley, 
’three  Chums  Robbed;  or,  Tracking  the  Stolen  Grip. 

Three  Chums’  Nerve;  or,  Playing  at  the  Golden  Gate. 

Three  Chums  Captured;  or,  Dorothy' Held  for  Ransom. 
Three ;•  Chums’  Great  “Find”;  or,  The  Secret  of  the  Cliff 
Dwellers/*'  { 


27  Three  Chums  Home  Again;  or,  The  Return  to  Schoal. 

2S  Three  Chums’  Hard  Fight;  or,  The  Draw  with  Seabright. 

29  Three  Chums’  Resolve;  or,  Bound  to  Have  Some  Sport. 

30  Three  Chums’  Reputation;  or,  Making  Themselves  Known. 

31  Three  Chums’  “Fun;”  or.  Beating  a  “Swell  Head”  Nine. 

32  Three  Chums’  Great  Game;  or,  A  League  Team  "Shut  Out.” 

33  Three  Chums’  Venture;  or,  Entering  the  League. 

34  Three  Chums’  Great  Task;  or,  The  Tail-End  Team. 

35  Three  Chums’  Succeeding;  or,  Upward  Round  by  Round. 

36  Three  Chums’  Fine  Work;  or,  Worrying  the  Leaders. 

37  Three  Chums  Still  Winning;  or,  Forging  to  the  Front. 

38  Three  Chums’  Great  “Form;”  or.  Almost  at  the  Top. 

39  Three  Chums’  Endurance;  or,  A  Neck-and-Neck  Race. 

40  Three  Chums’  Double  Win;  or,  The  Last  Game  and  the 

Championship. 

41  Three  Chums  at  College;  or,  A  Lively  Set  of  Freshmen. 

42  Three  Chums’  Good  Start;  or,  Freshman  Versus  Sophomore. 

43  Three  Chums  &  Co.;  or,  All  Hands  Take  a  Hand. 

44  Three  Chums  Lionized;  or,  Almost  the  Whole  Thing. 

45  Three  Chums’  Colors;  or,  Columbia  5,  Yale  0. 

46  Three  Chums’  Progress;  or.  Getting  on  in  Work  and  Play. 

47  Three  Chums  Worried;  or,  The  Disappearance  of  Little 

Punn. 

48  Three  Chums’  Tug  of  War;  or.  Class  Against  Class. 

49  Three  Chums’  Holiday;  or,  The  Reunion  in  New  York. 

50  Three  Chums  Five;  or,  The  Crack  Basket  Ball  Team. 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  5  cents  a  copy,  by 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 
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